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CHRONICLE, 
wi HE illness of Prince Georce of Wales 
oo is understood to be running its course 
satisfactorily. 
Fore It was, we think, President Harrison who 


and Colonial first accomplished the portentous crossing of 
Affairs. American spread-eagleism with le cant Britan- 
nique in some remarks about American domesticity. His 
eminent friend Mr. McKinzey, at the end of last week, 
bettered this anent his own celebrated Bill. “ There 
“was not a line in it,” said Mr. McKinury, “ which 
“was not American, not a page that was not patriotic, 
“not a paragraph that was not dedicated to the Ameri- 
“can hefte.” “ Prodigious!” quoth my Dominie, and 
to him, antiphonally, Mr. Burcuett, “ Fadge !|”——The 
foreign news of the beginning of this week was unim- 
portant ; but it was noteworthy that Marshal Fonseca had 
at last to admit something like a serious revolt in Rio 
Grande ; while from that side General Osorio (but, surely, 
he was a tragedy, not a General !) was said to be marching 
on Rio. The Large River of the South is, however, a con- 
siderable distance from the River of January by land; and 
it seemed that, as the Marshal had got the ships, the 
General with the dramatic name would probably be wise if 
he abode in his breaches. But on Tuesday morning the 
comedy entered on a new, but by no means unexpected, 
tableau. It became, alas! clear that Fonseca the well 
beloved, the Republican, the destroyer of the ferocious 
tyranny of that model despot Dom Pepro, had not “ got 
“the ships,” had, indeed, lost the affections of a sufli- 
cient number of sailors and others to create an insur- 
rection in Rio itself. So the patriot Dzoporo descended 
from the Presidential chair, and the patriot Fiorano 
ascended thereon—to abide how long no man knoweth. 
One advantage these Brazilian revolutions must be admitted 
to have—they are singularly bloodless. The insurgents saw 
a church by daylight, and, perhaps by accident, hit it with 
a cannon-ball ; they also (probably by accident also) killed 
one labourer. And so, a fresh set of persons having got the 
reins into their hands, and their hands into the pockets of 
the State, things seem to have settled down—as is usual in 
Republics till another set wants its turn.——Some more 
news about the Pamir matter, showing at least that it 
has been referred to with great impropriety in Russian 
official documents, appeared on Tuesday morning; as well 
as the report of an interesting account of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘LirrteDALe’s journey in the region, which had been de- 
livered on Monday night to the Geographical Society,—— 
Rain-making by explosion has been tried in India and 
Burmah with diverse results ; news has been received of a 
fresh attempt (with no loss of life, but great hardship) to 
explore the central deserts of Australia, and a telegram 
from Captain Lucarp seems to show that Emin Pasna has 
beyond doubt made for his old province, whereof may come 
trouble.——In France, the blessings of democratic freedom 
have been exemplified by the sentencing of the Archbishop of 
Arx toa relatively heavy fine for writing a rather silly letter 
‘to a Minister remonstrating with the action of Government 
concerning the Roman pilgrims, For the Church is not 
persecuted in France, and every man there (as, of course, in 
all Republics) may speak the thing he will. The trouble 
between Canada and Newfoundland on the bait question 
has come up again ; and there have been rumours of checks 
to the Mahdist forces in Darfur. 
The principal business of the meeting of Con- 
Home Politics. servative Associations at Birmingham was, 
of course, to listen to Lord Sauispury. Its 
agenda also included the passing of resolutions on divers 
‘subjects, among which we are glad to see that one endorsing 


the Government intentions on the subject of Irish Local 
Government was not carried, being replaced by the previous 
question, Mr. Batrour’s remarkable rectorial address at 
Glasgow on Thursday, though, of course, not in the least 
partisan, was in a true sense political, being devoted to the 
examination of one of the best abused words in the language, 
“ Progress.” It isalmost needless to add that Mr. Batrour, 
like every man who has set himself to think on the matter, 
and honestly to follow his thought, came, though he did not 
say so in so many words, to the conclusion of the Preacher— 
“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.” 
Which, indeed, is both the beginning and end of all wisdom, 
and the negation of it the beginning and end of all folly. 


. Mr. Jackson was returned unopposed at North 
Elections. eeds on Monday. 


The other speeches of the week naturally yield 
Speeches. in importance to that delivered by Lord 
Sauissury to the Conservative Associations at 
Birmingham on Tuesday. The Prive MrInisTER, as was per- 
haps incumbent on him, confined himself entirely to domestic 
policy, but covered nearly the whole ground in that par- 
ticular division, taking especial pains to point out that further 
alterations of representation would not cut one way only. 
Lord Hartineton and Mr. Goscuen, having spoken seve- 
rally yesterday week, came together at Edinburgh next 
day, and jointly blazed away in cheerful volley on the 
Gladstonians. These persons will, we fear, be shocked 
by Mr. Goscnen’s vulgarity ; for he actually quoted an un- 
reverent working-man who described the Newcastle pro- 
gramme—Mr. Guapstonr’s programme—as “a blooming 
“ plant.” O Mr. Mortey! O Sir Harcourt! 
that you should have lived to hear your leader's scheme 
described as a blooming plant !——-The meeting on Tuesday 
night was followed up by a luncheon on Wednesday, at which 
Lord Sauispury and Mr. spoke, This luncheon 
seems to have disagreed dreadfully with Gladstonians, with 
whom, indeed, “ CHAMBERLAIN-poisoning ” would seem to be 
now a recognised, frequent, a most painful disease. Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacu spoke on the same day at Bristol, 
and that sage and serious statesman, Mr. LaBoucHere, at 
Dorking. Mr. Lasoucuere, accustomed to Liberal Federa- 
tions, which, as Sir Witu1am Harcourt nobly says, have 
only got to hear their orders and obey them, is shocked 
and confounded at the protestantism of Conservative Asso- 
ciations, which dare to discuss their leaders’ policy and have 
an opinion on it. ’Tis most indecent no doubt, and there’s 
warrant for Mr. Lasoucuere’s idea of the duty of a caucus. 
Is it not written of a Six Hundred (rather a different one, 
no doubt) “ Theirs not to reason why” 


Two long and interesting political letters were 

Correspondence. published on Monday morning from the Duke 
of and Sir Witt1am Harcourt. The 

Duke was good enough to take Mr. Artuur ARNOLD in 
hand on the subject of Home Rule; thereby at once doing 
a useful and a kind thing. For the letter is edifying in its 
contents, and the fact of the Duke's notice must have 
pleased Mr. immensely. Sir uplifted the 
horn of triumph, and poured the oil of anticipatory con- 
tulation over Mr. Pascoz Giyn, observing, in the course 

of the letter, that when we have got Parochial Councils to 
speak to the wicked squires, and parsons, and farmers in 
the gate, “ the most intelligent and active of the rural classes 
“ will find occupation and interest at home, and not be 
“ driven to seek better fortunes by crowding the too popu- 
* lous cities.” The touching interest of this will only be 
realized when a certain picture of Sir WiLL1aM’s own-early 
life in connexion with a Yorkshire Auburn is remembered. 
Had there been Parish Councils there, Sir Witttam whose 
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activity and intelligence none will deny, would have found 
full satisfaction at Bolton Percy, and London had wanted 
one immortal crowder among her populace. “ Sir WILLIAM 
“ aspiring to the Parish Council.” Ah! what an instruc- 
tion for a painter |——A little epistolary discussion having 
been raised on Mr. Guapstonr’s attitude towards compen- 
sation for disturbance in licences, Sir Witrrip Lawson 
has come to the aid of his great leader, suggesting, in effect, 
that Mr. GLapsTone meant that the publicans should have 
compensation if they could get it. And so, no doubt, he did. 
Sir WiFrip subsequently appealed for subscriptions to 
agitate for the grant of permission to him to keep his 
fellow-creatures thirsty. Since Marshal Haynav’s cele- 
brated habit of flogging Hungarians and sending ina bill for 
the expenses of the proceeding to their relations, an odder 
demand has not been heard of. But he will no doubt get 
some money. For does not the poet write cheerfully, 
“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad, How many fools I see, 
“ From whom the money they possess Will quickly parted 
“be”? <A very different appeal for money for the Hospital 
for Sick Children was made on the same day by the Duke of 
Fire. The discussion whether architecture is an artor a 
profession (which appears to our perhaps morbidly excited 
minds to have been going on for several years with the 
horror and persistency of a nightmare) still continues. To 
judge by results, the exasperated reader will probably say 
“ It is more often a trade than either, and one pursued by 


“ shockingly bad tradesmen.”. As for the Greek and | 


Modern Greek contest, the strife is o’er, the battle won. 
“ Yesterday [Thursday] Professor Kirkpatrick, of this 
“ University, as Professor of History, and myself [Mr. 
“ Bracke], as Emeritus Professor of Greek, on the re- 
“commendation of the Primarius Professor of Theology in 
“St. Andrews, put the stamp of our approbation on a 
“ young theologian from that University.” The branded 
one is to go to Athens and read Modern Greek newspapers 
—le pauvre homme! Moreover, “The trustees of the 
“ Brown-Downie Fellowship, in connexion with the U.P. 
“Church,” are going to stamp another young man, and 
send him to Athens too, “Let, therefore,” says Mr. 
Bracke solemnly, “ the holders of the educational helm in 
“ Oxford and Cambridge look to their bearings.” Let 
them by all means wait the upshot of this new consign- 
ment of ydaix’ eis ’AGjvas. Meanwhile it is interesting to 
know that, as one is king by the grace of Gop, so one is 
an Emeritus Professor on the recommendation of the 
Primarius Professor of Theology in the University of 
St. Andrews. There has always been to mere “ pock- 
“ puddings” a vague terror about an Emeritus Professor. 
Now we know how it’s done. 


ke Dr. Ciurrersuck, the ingenious swindler of 
Courts Bath, had the good sense to plead guilty last 
Saturday and the good fortune to receive but 
four years’ imprisonment. There is no doubt that the 
reverend Doctor fully intended to pay his foolish friends 
their ten per cent., he himself being fool enough to believe 
that outside stockbrokers would be kind enough, honest 
enough, and clever enough to make twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred per cent. for him. But the extent to which this 
intention palliates his crime does not seem to be large, and 
there have certainly been not more culpable practitioners 
of fraud who have suffered the four with “teen ” added.—— 
The history of the financial Odyssey of Mr. Borromiry 
has been enriched by several new chapters.——The 
court-martial on the Plymouth accident has been held 
during the week.—On Thursday the appeal in the singular 
paternity case of Regina v. RourkE was heard and practi- 
cally disposed of in the sense of the Court below. Sub- 
scribers to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children should look at the evidence of a person named 
Wavucu.—tThe Danish blackmailer and threatening-letter 
writer, GRANDE, was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment—a sentence in itself not a day too long, but con- 
trasting rather oddly with that on Dr. CLurrersuck. 


The text of the Admiralty decision on the 
The Services. Royal Naval Volunteers was published on 

Saturday last ——On Monday a pleasant touch 
was thrown into the rather confused and monotonous battle 
of letters on the shortcomings of the army and navy by 
a suggestion that Mr. Arnoip Forster should personally 
inform Sir Repvers Butter that he, Sir Repvers, is either 
a deliberate impostor or an ignorant fool. The result 
would probably be even more interesting than that “ five 
“minutes with Assap Farran” which Sir Repvers is said 


to have expressed his wish to have in the Barrretor 
matter. 

The Salvationist nuisance was again busy at 
Miscellaneous, Eastbourne on Sunday, and the police had 

once more the anomalous, though, no doubt, 
necessary, duty of preventing honest folk from giving the 
rowdies their moral, if not legal, due. Captain CnETWYND 
resumed the lifeboat inquiries on Saturday at Shoreham. 
The inquiry was shifted thence to Brighton, and here very 
considerable mismanagement, or to say the least stupidity, 
was disclosed. Captain Cuerwynp’s Report has duly 
pointed this latter out; and it may be said also to have 
indicated one of those curious “ solutions of continuity” 
which are so common in English affairs. The Lifeboat 
Institution undertakes to succour wrecks, but not to watch 
for them ; and the improving of the present system of 
watching and communication seems to be the one thing 
needful. Admiral Coromp delivered an interesting lec- 
ture on “ Combined Military and Naval Operations ” at the 
United Service Institution on Tuesday. 


The death of Lord Lytton on Tuesday, though 
Obituary. sudden at the last, must have grieved his 
friends more than it surprised them. He was 
not a young man, though it was natural to think of him as 
being so, and he had had serious illnesses of late. The 
Dowager Lady Fatmourta, who was the holder in her own 
right of one of the oldest of English titles—that of Le 
Despencer—had not very long survived her husband, the 
famous sportsman. Mr. WotsTennoLMe was a mathema- 
tician very well known at Cambridge and at Coopers Hill. 
Mr. Maentac was an amateur of merit in art matters, 
a politician of some standing, and one of the moneyed sup- 
ports of Gladstonianism. Dr. Evans, Master of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, was a “ head” of the older and (as, 
with heretical pravity, we venture to think) better type. 
He did not meddle much with University or other politics, 
and was probably not the equal in ability of Dr. JEuNE, 
whom he succeeded nearly thirty years ago. But he was. 
popular in his College, and governed it doucely and decently. 
——Mr. Haceis was an active member of the London 
County Council.——The Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Goopwry, 
who died on Wednesday after a very short illness, while 
on a visit to the Archbishop of Yor, had ruled his 
diocese for a considerable time with a mixture of mildness 
and wisdom not common in the Episcopate. The chief 
point in which fortune was not kind to him was in placing 
among his deputy-shepherds a certain notorious person of 
the name of Kennepy. Generally Dr. Goopwin (who 
before his elevation to the bench was well known both as a 
preacher and a mathematician) was an example of the 
better kind of moderation in all things—of moderation 
which is not trimming. In particular, he may be said to 
have taken up a position happily equidistant between the 
serene immobility of the “ Greek play” prelate of old time 
and the pragmaticalness of the “fussy Bishop,” the fashion 
of whom has with more truth than kindness been said to 
have been set by Bishop Witzerrorce.——Sir Victor 
Brooke was a mighty hunter, and one of the most popular 
landlords in Ireland. 


Two books of somewhat the same kind in two 

Books, &e, different series—Mr. Tratu’s Lord Salisbury 

(Sampson Low) and Lord Rosesery’s Mr. Pitt 

(Macm1iLan)—appeared early in the week. The first was 

certain to deserve praise, and has received it; the second 
was certain to receive praise, and has deserved it. 


LORD LYTTON. 


ke is possible to find in the multiplicity of the late Lord 
Lyrron’s character and public appearances some excuse 
for the remarkable inadequacy of most of the obituary 
notices of him in the daily papers. He was distinguished 
from other men as a statesman, as a man of letters, and 
in private life; and, perhaps, no man has a right to be 
so. In his first and most public capacity he had an 
unusually long, and latterly an unusually brilliant, record. 
His career in diplomacy began at the time when most men 
are aspiring to an undergraduate’s gown, and it ended at 
sixty with the death which has inexpressibly grieved his 
friends, and has been felt by many slight acquaintances not 
as ordinary deaths are felt. After a brief apprenticeship 
at Washington he served, if we are not mistaken, in 
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== 
every European capital of the first class, except Berlin, 
and in not a few of those of the second. After nearly 
thirty years of such service he was appointed to the greatest 
of Viceroyalties in India. We rather envy the historian 
of the future the scorn which he will be able to pour at 
his ease over hostile contemporary comment on this period. 
When the principal Gladstonian newspaper talks of Lord 
LytrTon “assisting Lord BeaconsFIEtp’s abominable scheme 
“of forcing a quarrel upon Abdul Rahman,” it becomes 
almost unnecessary to discuss the knowledge of his critics. 
At the moment when Lord Lyrron died, some uneasiness 
was felt as to the action of Russia on the steppes of the 
Pamir and on the outskirts of the distant Baroghil Pass. 
But for the policy which Lord Lyrron carried out, it is as 
certain as history that the same uneasiness by or before this 
time would have concerned the heart of Afghanistan and 
the approaches of the Khyber and the Bolan. His Afghan 
policy was, indeed, not in all things fortunate. He had 
to deal with a strong party of sometimes distinguished 
Indian officers on whom the disasters of thirty years 
earlier and the difficulties of the country had impressed 
the “ backward” game as the one thing necessary. He 
could not reckon with the hopeless mismanagement which 
later brought about the defeat of Maiwand. He had 
no means of meeting the “hard lying”—a phrase deserv- 
ing to become historical—by which Mr. Gapstonr’s 
success in 1880 was won, and which concentrated itself 
most of all upon him and his policy. But he had and 
deserved the honour of doubling back the efforts of the 
chief foe of England for years, of giving scope to the 
one general of the first talent whom we now possess, and 
of initiating, if only indirectly, the scheme of Indian defence 
at all points which has replaced the “ostrich” policy of 
1850-75. The success of Mr. Giapstone in England sent 
him out of public life for some years. But latterly he re- 
turned to it with extraordinary success as Ambassador to the 
French Republic. It was and is an open secret that Lord 
Lytton was anything but a Gallomaniac in politics. He 
represented a Government which is hated by French 
Chauvinists. Ile was the embodied reminder of that rijiuto 
which lost the French their hold on Egypt. And yet be 
was the most popular English Ambassador who has resided 
in Paris for years and years. 

During all this time, however, there were in Mr. Lytron 
and in Lord Lyrron two other men, quite different from the 
diplomat and the politician. In the first place, there was 
the man of letters. Less known in prose than in verse, he 
was an exquisite writer of both, but verse was his preferred 
and natural medium of expression. In the general criti- 
cisms of it a strange lack of intelligence has been displayed. 
It might be divided roughly into long narrative or dramatic 
poems on the one hand and lyrics on the other. Lord 
Lyrron himself, we believe, preferred the first division, and 
there are those who agree with him ; others warmly prefer 
the second. Certainly no mean praise may be given to the 
former from the easy pacing of Lucile to the more ambi- 
tious aim of Glenaveril. But perhaps those who have most 
schooled themselves to see literary work as it will appear to 
other times and the next age will prefer the lyrics. The fact 
that Lord Lyrron, with a heedlessness of what the enemy will 
say, rather odd in so accomplished a man of the world, never 
cared to take the slightest trouble to disguise any suggestion 
or inspiration, and the other fact that his self-critical power 
was, on the whole, remarkably inferior to his power of 
composing, led to charges of plagiarism. Such charges 
are nearly always absurd; they were in this case stupid. 
Lord Lyrron had plenty of his own which was not in the 
very least borrowed. Some occasional carelessnesses of ex- 
pression and form excepted, no poet need be otherwise than 
proud to sign “The Last Wish,” “ A Love Letter,” “The 
“* Message,” “The Buried Heart,” and, above all, “ Fata 
“ Morgana,” not to mention other and later poems. The 
chief things to be urged against Lord Lyrron’s verse were 
a great fluency and a sort of catholicity which, to a 
certain extent, interfered with individuality. 


Neither, however, as a politician nor as a man of letters 
could he have caused the regret that follows him not merely 
from his family and his intimate friends. The statesman’s 
moan is made or ever they scratch his name on the Abbey 
stones ; and as for the man of letters, men buy and write 
about his books more than ever for a little time, and then 
discover that he was very much overrated. Other quali- 
fications than those which go to protocolling or to paper- 
staining are required to make a man’s loss personally felt. 
Some notes recognizing the personal attraction which Lord 


Lytton possessed have broken through the chorus of in- 
adequacy before referred to. In truth, he possessed it toa 
remarkable degree. He was singularly free, for a man who 
had, despite his various advantages, attained very high 
position rather late in life than otherwise, from what are 
colloquially called “airs.” He was eminently what is 
called in the language which he knew so well serviable, 
and he exhibited this quality in various unexpected ways. 
There were those, we believe, who held him for a lazy man. 
He may have been so, but he certainly did not show it in 
the way which might have been expected. Diplomats 
who “ have the honour to be” all day long, men of letters 
who look on writing as a means to the expression of their 
own fancies, or the securing themselves against that un- 
pleasant experience chronicled by the Laureate, are not 
always or often very liberal of gratuitous and superero- 
gatory communications. Lord Lyrtroy, like most amiable 
persons, and unlike most unamiable ones, was a wondrous 
letter-writer. A very few weeks before his death a per- 
son not intimately acquainted with him wrote to ask him 
a question on a point connected with the first Lord 
Lyrtron’s official career. Not merely decency, but courtesy, 
would have been satisfied by a general answer of half a 
dozen lines. Lord Lyrroy took the trouble to go into the 
matter in detail, and with reasons, in a letter of many 
pages, thereby practically saving his correspondent the 
trouble of followiug it up any further. Small matters like 
this best show a disposition, But even they do not show 
sufficiently the indefinable and extraordinary personal 
charm which distinguished his character. Lord Lyrroy 
had, as we have said, two great opportunities in the last 
quarter of his life, and he used them both. To the latter, 
which was also the lesser, something like justice has been 
done ; to the former, if it has not been done yet, it will be. 
Foibles Lord Lytron may have had ; foibles are, we believe, 
not uncommon in the human race. But he was equal to 
the greatest exigencies of the great occasion of his lite, and 
he started an Indian policy which even the dangerous 
imbecility of one of his successors and the vacillating 
behaviour of parties at home have not been able to check or 
to countervail. 

This is not the place nor time to dwell on Lord Lyrron’s 
private worth. Yet must this much be said. With him 
dies a Poet, a Romancer, a Statesman—an Ambassador 
who to wit and humour added what the Parisians, whom 
he loved and who loved him so well, call le trait—a man 
perfect alike in manner and feeling, and the truest, sin- 
cerest, and most loyal of friends. Indeed, the loss of him 
to all who knew him is as irreparable as it is to the world 
of diplomacy and statecraft. 


OUR POOR LITTLE ARMY. 


Ww are not unaware of the risk we incur in declining 
to say ditto to all the sweeping things which are 
being said just now about the British army. Official, 
optimist, credulous, are the most polite adjectives we have 
to expect from the well-meaning, but rather excited, 
persons who come out periodically to tell us how bad that 
army is‘and how it ought to be reformed. Yet we venture 
(to be sure, with no acute sense of danger) to preface what 
we have to say of the last of these outbreaks by the mention 
of an historical fact which is too much overlooked. It is 
this—that during the last thirty years, to go no further 
back, the British army has proved itself better able to deal 
with the work it has had to do than any other army, with 
the single exception of the German, which has only been 
tried twice, and in comparatively easy circumstances ; for we 
suppose that the military execution in Schleswig-Holstein 
in 1864 will hardly be called a trial. Austria failed against 
Prussia in 1866, and Italy against Austria. How France 
fared in 1870-71 we all remember. Even after provoking 
treason among the Turkish generals, Russia proved unable 
to manage Turkey without the help of Roumania. In the 
meantime we have managed some score of military enterprises, 
often against enemies of not contemptible fighting qualities, 
always against greatly superior numbers and under cireum- 
stances of great material difliculty, with pretty uniform suc- 
cess. Where there has been ultimate failure, it has been the 
act of the politicians, and not of the soldiers. Where we 
can compare our own work with that done by foreigners 
in like ecnditions, as by the Germans in East Airica or the 
French in Tunis and Tonquin, we see no reason to fear the 
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comparison. Of course it does not follow that we should be 
ually good under new and more difficult circumstances. 

Still, he who has succeeded may claim not to be held 

worthless, and those who have failed are not necessarily 

bound to succeed next time. 


It is well to remember this fact when our army is 
criticized in the too common style of sweeping denuncia- 
tion. Of this we have lately had two examples, one given 
by “ Vetus,” and the other by Mr. Arnotp Forster, both 
in the Zimes. Of “Vetus” we shall say only this. He 
has attacked the “ present War Office machinery,” and 
asserted in very sweeping terms, and not without some 
begging of the question, that in it “every principle of 
“ sound administration is violated.” Now, within the last 
few years we have had a rearrangement at the War Office, 
which was to hang every herring by its own head, and 
yet here we have all the old complaints as loudly made 
as ever. To believe that any further shuffling of the cards 
would save us from a repetition three years hence of all that 
“ Vetus” says would be toshowa faculty for hope capable of 
triumphing over the experience of even a second marriage. 
Mr. Arnoip Forster's letters invite more comment. We 
may say at once that they have proved better than we ex- 
pected, judging from the excited blaring on the horn by 
which he announced that he was about to draw the sword. 
There is much in them of that fluency and juvenile cock- 
sareness which are Mr. Arnotp Forsrer’s weaknesses. 
He has been unfairly attacked, but he has also laid himself 
open to some damaging criticism by a “ Staff Officer,” and 
an unfriendly judge might point out passages of down- 
right gabble. But we allow for what should be allowed 
for—Mr, Arno.p Forster is Mr. ARNOLD Forster, and has 
long been a candidate for Pariiament. These letters must 
certainly be allowed to contain several passages of fair criti- 
cism on thedefects of thearmy. The youth and poor physique 
of many of the recruits, the bad effects of the too common 
and decidedly mean deductions from the soldier’s pay, the 
absurdity of the system of deferred pay, the almost laugh- 
able disproportion between the number of men and of 
horses in the cavalry regiments—these and some other 
blots are fairly pointed out, It is due to the Arnoldism 
and Forsterness of Mr. Arnotp Forster that he produces 
them all as if he had discovered them for himself; whereas, 
in truth, they have been familiar as his glove to every man 
who has paid the smallest attention to the condition of the 
army for years past. There is not one of them which has 
not been quoted before a hundred times over here and 
elsewhere. But again we allow the allowances, and are 
rather amused than angered by manifestations of that brisk 
hereditary belief that Gop first made ARNoLDs and Forsters, 
and then made a bad world for them to put right. We are 
quite prepared to leave Mr. Arnotp Forster in full pos- 
session of his genial conviction, if only he can help to make 
good these known old defects. The question is whether 
the too sweeping energy of his lamentations will not pro- 
voke opposition which will rather retard than promote the 
excellent object he has in view. When the cocksureness of 
the critic makes him ridiculous, even the sense he has talked 
is apt to be rejected. The other side may find a good deal to 
say in reply. It is, for instance, unintelligent to divide the 
British army into “at home” and “abroad.” There is but 
one British army, which is either serving on its masters 
errant abroad or serving by waiting at home. If the part 
abroad in India, in Egypt, and in the great coaling stations 
is efficient, it is childish to use terms about the whole army 
which assert or imply that it is a sham. Mr. ARvoLp 
Forster does not deny that the part of the army which is 
in India is efficient. As regards the troops at home, the 
complaint of the extreme youth of too many of its men is 
well founded ; but in this connexion also it is, as the “ Staff 
“ Officer” reminded him, well not to forget that in peace a 
very large portion of the short-service armies of the Con- 
tinent must consist of men of less than a year’s service. 
Mr. Arnotp Forster complains that we propose to make 
a first line of our reserves ; but this is what Germany has 
done, and others are imitating her in doing. It is not the 
men with the colours, but the men called back to them, who 
form the real strength of these armies. It cannot be wrong 
for us to follow the example of the impeccable Germans. 
Mr. Arnotp Forster does not believe that the Reserve will 
prove trustworthy. We do not profess to be prophets, but 
none the less we are convinced that, unless the spirit of the 
nation is dead—in which case we are a ruined people—we 


between them can muster at least seventy thousand grown, 
men who have been drilled. The regiments at honte can. 
supply another forty thousand. At no period in our his- 
tory has England been able to collect at the outbreak of 
war, we do not say this number of men, which would be 
absurd, but any force bearing that proportion to tho 
armies of the past which it bears to the armies of to-day. 
Unless our spirit is gone, unless our fleet fails utterly, is 
ought to be in our power out of this number of men to 
reinforce India, to stand on guard at home as long as there 
is any danger of invasion, and when that is passed to supply 
any ally who gives us a chance with a corps of men, which 
is all we have ever done since the minority of Henry VI.— 
or, to be on the safe side, since Henry VIII. besieged 
Boulogne. England since the middle ages has never made 
her influence felt by the size of her armies, but by her fleet, 
her wealth, and her alliances. There is absolutely no reason 
why the arts which gained her power should not maintain 
it—unless (we say it once more ; for, after all, it is the root 
of the matter) her spirit is dead. If it is, then we are a 
lost people, and would be even if we had halfa million of 
men, all with ten years’ service, all six feet high and forty- 
two inches round the chest, and the drill of all of them 
were as perfect as the disposition of Parliamentary can- 
didates to make all the self-advertising fuss they can. 

We have not insisted on the considerations which might 
be used against Mr. Arnotp Forster because we do not 
see, or have not seen, the real evils which he insists upon. 
Our recruits are young and puny. On that point we shal! 
not wrangle with Mr. Arnotp It matters not 
what proportion of the recruits are over eighteen when a 
man can see for himself that they are very frequently under- 
sized. We are quite prepared to agree, and have long 
maintained, that our one chance of securing better 
grown men is to pay more. No opposition will be 
offered by us if it is proposed to abolish the bad system of 
stoppages, to give the soldier a real and not a sham free 
kit, and to let him have his deferred pay with the rest 
of his money. Even if it is thought necessary to add to 
his pay, we shall raise no protest. In this way, and in 
this only, can we hope, as long as we adhere to the system 
of free enlistment, to obtain the quality of recruit whom 
it is most desirable to attract to the army. But it is quite 
possible to maintain this much effectually without making 
newspaper-copy out of the growling which may be heard 
over the after-dinner pipes of experienced officers. They 
do not believe it themselves when they see it in print. It 
is, on the contrary, mere bad management to launch into 
that kind of rhetoric, if only because it gives the official 
opponents of all changes which are sure to entail an appeal 
to Parliament for a permanent addition to the charges of 
the country so many opportunities of effective reply by 
which their critic is discredited. Besides, people are getting 
sick of this clamour, which renews itself periodically and 
always in the same terms. When a gentleman undertakes 
to speak of our home army, he ought, too, to explain 
for what ends that army exists, and how they are to be 
obtained. This Mr. Arnotp Forster does not do. He 
does, indeed, hint that other people might supply the want, 
and in one place remarks that, if our army organization 
exists for the purpose of supplying ten thousand recruits a 
year to India, it is adequate to the purpose. This is 
fairly effective journalism of the slapdash kind. Put into 
language meant to express fact, and not merely to produce 
effect, this means that the army, with all its defects, still 
contrives to do the holding and defending of India and the 
coaling-stations—which, we may observe, is no small part 
of the work which in any possible war will be demanded 
of the British army. That this work will be all the better 
done the more completely the British army is composed of 
well-grown men is a fact we have not waited until now to 
discover. Any rational proposal to facilitate the acquiring 
of such men is entitled to hearty support; but no good 
will be done—rather the reverse—by a mere parade of 
gaudy advertisement, and much cheap-jack persuasion used 
to call attention to old criticisms. 


THE SORROWS OF A PEER. 


| + ~ ROSEBERY, in the title-page to his volume on 
Prrr, published in Messrs. Macmiuuan’s series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen,” conceals his rank in the 


shall have the service of the great majority of the 59,000 men | peerage under the colloquial designation which levels all 


of the First Reserve and of the Militia Reserve. The two 


distinctions between a Baron, to say nothing of a Senator 
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of the Court of Justice, and a Marquess. We donot know 
whether he is prompted thereto by a feeling akin to that 
which led him to decline, as Chairman of the County 
Council of London, to be “my Lorded” by his colleagues 
in that municipal senate. We do not suppose that he 
scorns his Scotch earldom in comparison with his barony 
of the United Kingdom. He has never, apparently, for- 
given the cursed spite of fate which made him a peer, when 
it might have made him a commoner, an eldest son when it 
might have made him a younger son. He chides with 
fortune, the guilty parent of his not particularly harmful 
deeds, which did not better for his life provide than a seat 
in the House of Lords, and such accompaniments of the 
rank as the law and custom of primogeniture and entail 
contribute. The youthful Pirt's infantile satisfaction that 
he was not the eldest son because he wanted to be in 
the House of Commons, and to make speeches like papa, 
is probably, of all the sentiments expressed by the subject 
of his biography, the one with which Lord Rosrsery is 
most in harmony. ‘“ Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
“ lings.” If Prrr, instead of being the Honourable WitLIAM 
Pirr, had been the Earl of Cuatruam, how differen’ the 
history of England might have been! If Mr. Guapstone’s 
estimate of Pirr be the true one, and if the House of 
Lords be such a tomb of statesmansbip as it is the fashion 
to represent, the history of England would have been the 
better for Pirt's translation to another place. If, accord- 
ing to the old Whig theory, Pitt's career from the be- 
ginning of the war with France was mischievous, and if 
his power to pursue it depended on his being in the House 
of Commons, the accident which made him both come into 
and leave the world after his brother must be considered 
calamitous, and not, as Lord Rosepery seems to regard it, 
a blessed freak of fortune. 


One thing, perhaps, we may hold to be reasonably 
certain. If Pirr had been Earl of CaatHam, he would 
not have lamented his fate in not being the Honourable 
Wituiam Pirr. He would have accepted his lot as cheer- 
fully as he accepted his younger son’s portion of 300/. a 
year, and the prospect of laying down the Premiership and 
going the Northern Circuit bluebag in hand. Let Lord 
Rosenery pluck up heart. It might be better to be only 
the Honourable Priwrose. It may be annoy- 
ing to be the Earl of Rosesery. But things might surely 
have been worse. He might have been a Scotch peer only, 
with not much chance as a Liberal politician of becoming a 
representative peer, and thus excluded from both Houses. 
How dreadful this would have been! It is searcely bearable 
in contemplation. To be a younger son might be all very 
well; but to be, as, if we are to reconstitute family stems, 
is conceivable, a younger son’s younger son, and beyond 
the sphere of Parliamentary life altogether, would have 
been worse. The hereditary system and the rule of primo- 
geniture have placed Lord Rosrsery where he is. They 
have given him immense advantages over nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand of his fellow-subjects. 
To take all this from chance, though we admit that he cannot 
help taking it, and then suddenly to turn round upon it 
because it does not give him something else, seems to us to 
be an extreme case of quarrelling with the crumpled rose- 
leaf. Lord Rosrsery has a reasonable hope of being some 
day or other Prime Minister and leader of the House of 
Lords. But he wants to be Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons. If he were there, there would certainly be 
no difficulty as to Mr. Guapstone’s successor. The young 
man whom Mr. Brown1nc saw in the Morgue, and who, as 
the poet conjectured, would have the Tuileries for toy, and 
could not, so he broke his heart, did not give an example 
to be followed. Even the baby Prrrt, though his judgment 
coincided with that of the mature Lord Rosrsery, yet ex- 
pressed acquiescence in his fortune. Let Lord Rosezery, 
in the midst of the misfortunes of his rank and wealth, 
cultivate the temper enjoined by his catechism. It surely 
must be a subject of gratification to him to be relieved from 
servitude to Mr. Scunapnorst, and from the necessity of 
subscribing to the Newcastle confession of faith. When 
Lord Rosgsery observes the performances of Sir 
Hanrcovrt, the pious thanksgiving must sometimes tremble 
on his lips :—“ There, but for the grace of Gop and the 
“ system of the hereditary peerage, goes ArciiBALD, Earl 
“of Rosebery.” 

Lord Rosesery thinks that the removal of Prrr to the 
House of Lords by the premature death of his elder 
brother “ would have been as if the Duke of WeELurncToy 
“in the middle of the Peninsular War had been transferred 


“by the operation of constitutional law to the govern- 
“ ment of Chelsea Hospital.” He considers it hard that 
“ default in the possession of an elder brother” should be 
liable to this punishment ; and that a great career should 
be liable to be blighted by the accident of an accident. On 
the Whig theory of Prrr's conduct, during more than half 
of his political life, his political extinction would have been 
the best thing that could have happened. In any case, it 
is possible that the premature death of Pyrr'’s elder 
brother would have prevented the premature death 
of Prrr himself. He was killed by nearly twenty years’ 
Premiership out of five and twenty years in the House of 
Commons. It seems to us absurd to say that Prrr could 
not have directed public policy perhaps even more success: 
fully, because with less strain upon his energies, in the 
House of Lords than in the House of Commons. He 
would not have been as great a Parliamentary figure; but 
he might have been as great astatesman. Lord Satispury 
has not been extinguished, nor his great career blighted, 
because of the premature death of his elder brother ; and 
Lord Beacoysrievp’s influence in the country was as great 
after he took his earldom as before. The late Lord Dersy's 
undisputed ascendency in the Conservative party date] 
after his entrance into the House of Lords. 

To a combative energetic temperament, delighting in de- 
bate and contention, the House of Commons, during certain 
years of political life, may be more acceptable than the 
House of Lords. On the other hand, there have been 
statesmen of great political wisdom and administrative 
capacity well fitted to preside over the affairs of the country, 
better suited to the quiet air of the House of Lords than 
to the stormy atmosphere of the House of Commons. 
Since WALPoLE’s appointment the Premiership has been 
filled, if we have reckoned rightly, twenty-five times by 
peers, and nineteen times by commoners ; but the balance 
of political eminence is distributed pretty evenly between 
them, especially in the later period. Lord SHELBURNE 
during the eighteenth century, indeed, scarcely balances 
the great names of WaLrote and the younger Prrr. 
The elder Pirr may pair off with the first Earl of 
CuartaaM, if we consider him as having been Prime Minister 
in the Administrations in which NewcastLe and GRrarton 
held the Treasury, Lord Jonny with Earl Russet, 
and Mr. Disrar.i with Lord Beaconsrietp. For the rest, 
during the nineteenth century the names of the Dake of 
We uncon, Lord Grey, Lord Dersy, and the Marquess 
of SaLispury are not unequally matched with those of 
CayninG, Peet, Patmerston, and Guapstone. Perhaps an 
equitable adjustment of the opportunities of the two Houses 
is expressed if it is said that a great party leader has his 
most suitable place in the House of Commons, and that a 
sagacious and far-seeing statesman and a skilful adminis- 
trator will do his work better if he be in the House of 
Lords. But now that the work of party leadership is so 
largely done out of doors, the advantage of the House of 
Commons even in this respect is not as great as it was. 


THE NEWEST GOSCHENS. 


the Cuancettor of the appeared 
before the magistrates, at Bath, and solemnly de- 
posed that he had not authorized an Inspector of Work- 
house Schools “to consolidate the enormous local indebted- 
“ ness of the country by the creation of a stock called Local 
* Loans,” the people of Somersetshire saw him in what 
must have been to some of them a new light. That wise 
men come from the East is illustrated by Holy Writ, and 
was confirmed by the emphatic testimony of a judge who 
had recently returned from the Western Circuit. But not 
even that famous story of the Cornish jury, which, so far 
as it can be reproduced on piper, Mr. Lava has incor- 
porated in his Life of Sir Stafford Northcote, is wilder, or 
less intrinsically probable, than the roguery of Der. 
CLUTTERBUCK and the folly of his victims. Ciurrersuck’s 
exposure will not have the slightest eifect. Twenty per 
cent. is irresistible, and almost any swindler can line his 
pockets by merely offering it. Ciurrersuck was a clergy- 
man, with the manners of a gentleman, and a good posi- 
tion in the employment of the State. It is melancholy, 
but it is true, that, given a few superficial advantages of 
this kind, a man may make his fellow-creatures believe 
almost anything. C.urrersuck’s letter, which was read 
in court, would have struck any man of business, or 
of the world as an emanation from Bedlam or Colney 
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Hatch. But Ciurrersuck knew what he was about, 
if his friends did not. He did not address himself to 
men of business. He wrote to brother clergymen, school- 
masters, doctors, architects, and ladies. To them he said 
that Mr. Goscnen had refused “to salt Capel Court,” and 
in view of that operation had entrusted an Inspector of 
Workhouse Schools with salt for the tails of Somersetshire 
birds. The “payment of a phenomenal interest” was per- 
mitted for a limited time, and very limited the time must 
have proved. Unfortunately it lasted long enough to pro- 
vide CLuTrerBuck with thirty-five thousand pounds for the 
purpose of gambling on the Stock Exchange. CiuTrersucK 
was not only a knave, but a hypocritical knave. While 
pledging his dupes, as he declared that he was pledged him- 
self, to the strictest secrecy, he proclaimed himself to be 
acting on the principle that we should all do good to one 
another. With malignant duplicity he singled out people 
who had been kind to his family, and professed that he was 
anxious to repay them for their services by putting them 
up toa good thing. What he really wanted was to rob 
them of their hard-earned savings, and squander the money 
on his own secret “ bucket-shop.” 

The difficulty of dealing with all such crimes as Ciurrer- 
BUCK’s lies in getting the victims to expose their own silli- 
ness in the witness-box, and the knowledge of this reluctance 
encourages scoundrels to trade upon the shame as well as 
the fears of their neighbours. It is the more necessary 
that when a conviction has been secured an exemplary 
sentence should follow, and we cannot help regretting the 
misplaced leniency of Mr. Justice Cave. When Parliament 
last Session wisely reduced the shortest term of penal servi- 
tude from five years to three, it was certainly not to meet 
cases of cruel and deliberate fraud, complicated and aggra- 
vated by gross breach of trust. Four years’ penal servitude 
is an irksome and ignominious punishment for a man of 
education accustomed to all the comforts of life. But it 
does not impress the imagination as a longer period of 
discipline would, and it contrasts disagreeably with penal- 
ties inflicted upon simpler and coarser forms of wrong- 
doing. CLUTTERBUCK was engaged in systematic robbery 
for nearly four years, and he only stopped at last because he 
was found out. His salary was six hundred a year, with a tra- 
velling allowance, which must have been more than sufti- 
cient, of two hundred and fifty pounds. Besides keeping 
a “bucket-shop” on the Stock Exchange, he speculated 
independently to the extent of many thousands, and he 
lost more than two thousand pounds on the Turf. He 
brought the Master of the Dorchester Workhouse, a servant 
of the same department as himself, to utter ruin, and ob- 
tained from another functionary of the Local Government 
Board no less than five thousand pounds. He made away 
with seven thousand pounds in eighteen months, and it was 
an essential part of his iniquities that he traded on his 
official status. Mr. Justice Cave himself described the 
offence as among the most serious he had ever known. 
But the judge’s acts do not tally with his words. Many a 
man has been condemned to penal servitude for life in 
respect of conduct no whit more heinous than CLurrer- 
BucK’s. We have had occasion to remark several times of 
late upon the strange inequality of criminal sentences. The 
subject is an old one, and a practical remedy is not easy to 
find. There used to be a judicial rule that a postman who 
stole letters should never receive less than five years’ penal 
servitude. But some judges have refused to recognize 
it, and perhaps penal chaos was never more chaotic than it 
is now. 


FRENCH FREEDOM. 


(RL very small society of unreasoning partisans will, 
we imagine, be found to deny that Mgr. Gourne 
Soutarp, Archbishop of Aix, is a most injudicious man. 
It was unwise in him to write an angry and rather abusive 
answer to a harmless, though somewhat fussy, circular from 
the Minister of Justice and Public Worship. Then, too, it 
did not become his character and rank to seize upon the 
opportunity afforded him by the Government prosecution 
to talk and behave much in the style of a journalist who 
sees in a press trial an opening for an advertisement. The 
rule that a bishop should be no striker does not make it 
his duty to take all attacks on his Church lying down ; but 
if Mgr. Gourne Sovutarp had remembered its spirit, he 
would, we think, have abstained from calling M. FAuuiires 
a Freemason (in the Roman Catholic vocabulary a term of 
abuse) and instrument of the eldest daughter of Satan. 


There was less of paternal chastisement than of mere scold- 
ing in these heated expressions. Paternal chastisement 
should not be administered with a too carnal anger, but 
with an austere tenderness, seeing that its object is the 
amendment of the children of the Church. But, although 
the Archbishop has been wanting in the meekness proper 
to his sacred character, and not inconsistent with a due 
firmness, the Government rather more than put itself on 
a level with him when it decided to prosecute him. No 
doubt there are times when a Government cannot afford to 

over mutinous talk, and in conceivable circumstances 
a scolding letter from an Archbishop might serve as a 
provocation to disorder. It would be sheer folly to say 
that this is the case in France to-day. If M. Fatibres 
has quietly allowed the Archbishop to unpack his heart 
with strong expressions about “sad and odious miscon- 
“ structions,” “hatred in your heart,” “ Freemasonry,” and 
the “eldest daughter of Satan,” the French Republic would 
be as strong as it is—and Mgr. Gourne SouLarD would 
be a much less conspicuous person. 

The sober truth of the whole story is that the prose- 
cution was undertaken simply to please the Radicals. If 
the Ministry of M. pz Freycrver had not been in some 
danger from the attacks of M. CLimenceav, the Archbishop 
would have been left to scold at his ease. But the Radicals 
were stirring again, and everybody knows that nothing has 
a more soothing effect on them than a little bishop-baiting. 
Mgr. Goutne Sovnarp gave the Cabinet a chance. The 
circular of which he complained may have been unnecessary, 
but it was ridiculous to call it an insult to the Church. M. 
Fatxrires in civil official terms asked the bishops to abstain 
from participation in large miscellaneous pilgrimages to Rome 
which might so easily lead to a succession of such incidents 
as happened in the Pantheon. All the other bishops an- 
swered it in a colourless official way. Mgr. p’Arx alone 
thought fit to pose as a martyr, and to write a letter in 
which, in addition to expressions of the kind we have already 
quoted, he accused M. Faturires of sacrificing the honour 
of France. For this he was prosecuted under the Penal 
Code for outrage on the “delicacy and dignity” of M. 
Fatuitees. The article of the Penal Code under which he 
was proceeded against makes anybody guilty of this shock- 
ing offence liable to from fifteen days to two years’ 
imprisonment. If it were generally enforced, the French 
Government would soon have its hands full of press prose- 
cutions. There is not a single expression used by the 
Archbishop which has not been employed or surpassed a 
dozen times over by Opposition newspapers. The delicacy 
and dignity of M. Fattibres have endured all these out- 
rages with tranquillity. They only become sensitive when 
a milder version of the abuse is heard from an Arch- 
bishop. In face of that fact, the Cabinet of M. pe Freycinet 
has no cause to complain if it is accused of enjoying the 
whopping of a churchman. From the fact that some care 
and a good deal of ingenuity were exercised in avoiding the 
necessity of bringing the Archbishop before a jury, it would 


seem that the Cabinet was not very confident about the _ 


results of its prosecution. The Court of Appeal in Paris 
was to be better trusted to decide with a useful regard to 
the letter. It has sentenced the Archbishop to a fine of 
3,000 francs and is said to be going to honour Liberty yet 
further by prosecuting anybody who subscribes to pay it. 
1201. is a high price to pay for the pleasure of calling 
M. Fatubres a Freemason and minion of the eldest 
daughter of Satan, but Mgr. Gourne Sovtarp can fairly 
boast that they did not dare to send him to prison. The 
trial gave him an opportunity, of which he did not fail to 
take advantage, to again accuse M. Fauuiires of want of 
patriotism and proper regard for the dignity of France. 
Some of his critics have rebuked the Archbishop for taking 
a too declamatory and popular tone. So far as the form of 
his defence goes, they are right ; but what is to be thought 
of the good sense and the real dignity of the politicians 
who gave him the chance to play this excellent card? The 
Journal des Débats may be right in describing the squabble 
in Louis Puttiprr’s words, as a “ querelle de cuistre et de 
“ bedeau.” But when the cwistre is Minister, and he 
punishes the bedeaw for acts which are not punished in 
others, it is competent to anybody to call this persecution. 
It is correct enough to select one individual offender, and 
make an example of him ; but when the example is always 
made from one class, that class has a right to consider itself 
singled out for attack. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 


HE report that the Priwz Mister was to make a new 
and important “statement of policy” at Birmingham 
originated, no doubt, with one or other of those ingenious 
gentlemen who transmit from the capital to the provinces 
so many political secrets which are not in the possession of 
the best informed Londoners. Why it should be supposed 
that “new statements of policy ” can be produced to order, 
or what particular new statement of policy the time is sup- 
posed to call for from the leader of a Conservative party, 
the ingenious gentleman aforesaid must be left to explain. 
Those whose business is the humbler one of commenting 
after the event on political occurrences which actually occur 
will not find it easy to help him. They will be apt to think 
that Lord Sarissury and his colleagues, having already 
foreshadowed enough schemes of Ministerial legislation to 
occupy the Government for the whole of the next Session, 
or, indeed, till the end of the septennial period, would 
not do well to enter into unequal competition with the 
Newcastle programme by going further. Consequently 
they will neither be disappointed nor even in the smallest 
degree surprised to find that the Priwe Muyusrer’s 
speech of Tuesday last to the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations was almost wholly of a critical, 
and not of what is called—though there is often some 
doubt as to the first syllable of the word—a “ constructive ” 
kind. As criticism it was excellent—an admirable speci- 
men of the speaker’s best manner, and with all its fulness 
of illustration and pungency of satire, direct and plain 
enough to reach any mind which may be found in com- 
pany with the appetites now exclusively appealed to by 
Mr. Guapstone. Indeed, if there is only that amount of 
understanding which is necessary to cater intelligently for 
the gratification of the said appetites, the electors to whom 
the promises of the Newcastle programme were specially 
addressed should be able to see that they are being fooled. 
Lord Sa.ispury has once more pointed out to them what 
must be the inevitable course of events in the next Parlia- 
ment if the Gladstonian Home Rule policy is revived, and 
how impotent are all the menaces by which Mr. GLADSTONE 
thinks to avert the consequences of that revival. To those, on 
the other hand—a miserably attenuated and now almost 
vanishing minority on this side of St. George’s Channel— 
who desire that Home Rule should have precedence if the 
Gladstonians can manage to win the next election, we can 
recommend no better reading than the last quarter of Lord 
SatisBury’s speech, with its uncomfortably graphic picture 
of the sacerdotal régime to which Ireland is to be handed 
over by the traditional “toasters” of Civil and Religious 
Liberty All over the World. 

It is natural to compare the utterances of a party leader 
on this occasion with the resolutions of the Conference of 
political Associations which is concurrently proceeding, 
though the effect is not always one of complete harmony. 
In this case, however, there are certain points of coincidence 
worth notice. The sole exception to the critical tenor of 
Lord Sauispury’s Tuesday speech is to be found in his 
reference to the peasantry and the land ; and it was on this 
subject that the Conference on the following day held 
animated debate, resulting in conclusions of a well-meant, 
but not, so far as we can see, of a very well-defined 
character. On the other hand, the Priwe Minister did not 
deem it necessary to devote any part of his speech to the 
matter of Irish Local Government schemes, while the 
Conservative Union were so unwilling to bestow any of 
their attention upon it, that a resolution approving of it 
only escaped defeat through the loophole of the “ previous 
“ question.” For our own part we find ourselves in a position 
of much impartiality between the two sections of the party. 
We have already more than once avowed our strong objec- 
tions to the policy of establishing Nationalist Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland ; but we at the same time entertain an equally 
strong suspicion that many of those “ Conservatives ” who 
take the most active part in resisting it, only do so because 
they are anxious to try experiments of a no less mis- 
chievous character in England. The proposal to hand over 
the Irish counties to men like the Cork and Limerick 
Boards of Guardians is objectionable, not because it would 
give us another “ Irish session,” but because it would en- 
danger the Union; and it should be laid aside in favour 
only of such minor legislative engagements as require to 
be disposed of before the death of the present Parliament, 
and not to make room for an attempt, at. the instigation 
of Conservative wire-pullers, to “go one better” than Mr. 


Guapstone’s latest electoral bribe. Lord Satispury’s obser- 
vations on the question of “riveting the peasant to the 
“ soil” were open in themselves to no reasonable objection ; 
though when we compare them with the half-dozen con- 
temptuous sentences in which he administered so just a 
rebuke to Mr. Mortey’s disingenuous rhetorical flourish 
about the land which once grew wheat and now grows 
nettles, we cannot but feel that the Prime Mrvisrer must 
find some difficulty in reconciling his hopes with his con- 
victions. Still hopes are things with which it would, 
indeed, be ungracious to quarrel. They should be treated 
as we treat Indian divinities — that is to say, with 
proper respect, but with steady determination not to allow 
them to receive the tribute of living sacrifices. Nor is 
there anything, we admit, in Lord Satispury’s language to 
indicate that the perhaps visionary scheme of renewing the 
vitality of an expiring class would be pursued by him 
at the cost of principles which form in themselves the 
life-blood of the entire community. He deeply regrets, he 
says, that the yeomanry tend to disappear; he thinks it 
desirable that an experiment should be made for their 
preservation, and he adds that, “if, by any use of the public 
“ credit, we are able to increase the number of small pro- 
“ prietors in this country,” he would think it to be an enor- 
mous gain, “ in the first place, to the nation itself, and in 
“the next, to the Conservative party.” But he scrupu- 
lously refrained from any predictions as to the prospects of 
such a scheme, which he rightly describes as a “ question 
“of experiment,” and he admits. that, if economical laws 
should prove to be opposed to it, “no efforts which the 
“ Legislature can make will avail to prevent these laws from 
“ operating, or to promote the object which we have in 
“ view.” 

Subject to such observafions as this, there is nothing, of 
course, in Lord Sauispury’s language to alarm even the 
most pronounced timidity ; if, on the other hand, there is 
nothing in it to justify extravagant speculations on a forth- 
coming AsHBourNE Act for England—speculations which 
ignore (among many other important things) the not 
wholly unimportant fact that, though there are doubtless 
English landlords willing to sell farms, it might not be 
quite so easy to find English farmers willing to buy. Nor 
is there anything in the resolution so heartily adopted by 
the Conference to justify the notion that even the local party 
managers have been bitten by the idea of a great peasant 
proprietary scheme. Their one project is a different and 
a very much milder one—so much milder, in fact, that 
one fails to see how the proposed remedy will be sure of 
reaching the end at all. The proposal, said to have been 
“carried with virtual unanimity,” that local authorities 
should be assisted by loans from the Government bearing 
interest at 2? per cent., “to buy land, not compulsorily, 
“ and sell it to any person at so much down and a gradual 
“repayment of the purchase-money during succeeding 
“ years,” has, in form at any rate, no apparent connexion 
with the re-establishment of a yeoman class. If “any 
“person” is to be allowed to purchase land on these 
conditions, a capital opportunity will be presented to 
retired men of business to become small landowners 
on easy terms; but the Conference, we presume, are 
not particularly desirous of providing this class of the 
community’ with any such facilities. On the other hand, 
the difficulty of securing genuine yeoman purchasers for 
the land, before the local authorities have acquired it, 
and the inexpediency of allowing those authorities to 
acquire it on the mere speculation of obtaining such pur- 
chasers afterwards, constitute obvious objections to the pro- 

Its adoption, however, isa more harmless piece of 
work than the declaration in favour of the principles of the 
United Empire Trade e—a project which appears to 
us to combine all the mischiefs of Protection with a wholly 
inadequate and ill-assured ‘measure of its advantages, and 
to which the Prize Minister may or may not have in- 
tended to make reproving reference in his remarks on the 
economical errors of foreign statesmen and their —. 
effects, in his speech at the Unionist luncheon, on Wednes- 
day last. 

Not the least interesting feature in the week’s proceed- 
ings was the presence of Mr, CHAMBERLAIN at the last 
mentioned entertainment and his utterances on that occa- 
sion. The exchange of civilities between the distinguished - 
Liberal-Unionist and the Prue Murnister is, of course, 
shocking to the party who have complacently witnessed 
the spectacle of the Irish Nationalist conspirators locked in 
the embrace of their venerable gaoler, and they naturally 
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wonder that such things can be. Mr. CHamBeriar, how- 
ever, has always refused to be ashamed of himself, and last 
‘Wednesday his display of impenitence was actually appall- 
ing. Even after the rupture with his old associates had 
re place, he had looked forward, he said, to a speedy 
reunion. But since then the gulf has deepened and widened, 
and now he adds, “I neither look for nor desire reunion.” 
The Gladstonians, with that quivering of the lips and pas- 
sionate tremor of the voice which, as we know, are with 
them the outward signs of a proud indifference, have 
hastened to reply that they are quite of Mr CuaMBERLAIN’S 
mind. They, too, neither look for nor desire re-union ; 
they would not indeed consent to it “if he wisbed it ever so.” 
They repudiate him, they cast him off ; they desire never to 
hear his name mentioned again. And they will mention it 
again themselves to-morrow and the next day and the day 
after. Nor will they ever be able to discuss the Home 
Rule question, or the split in the Liberal party, without 
instantly dragging in the name of the man whose defection 
they regard with absolute composure, and upon whom and 
whose proceedings they disdain to bestow a moment’s 
thought. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


» eer result of Thursday’s voting for the London School 
Board is not known as we go to press. One thing, 
however, is known, and it is instructive. There was a 
complete absence of excitement at the polling places. With 
few exceptions, in fact, they were exposed all day to 
“rushes of one” atintervals. Even in the morning, when 
the ratepayer prefers to do his voting, while fresh and on 
his way to his office or other place of work, some of them 
were as often quite empty as not, and were never full. Of 
the dozen hutches of newly-sawn, and therefore fragrant, 
-wood provided to hide the ratepayer while in the discharge 
of his duty, one or two might be occupied at a time, but 
not more, From this we may conclude that the Londoner 
retains much of the “don’t-care-a-damnativeness” for 
which he has always been famous. The immediate con- 
sequence of this tranquillity of his is known to our readers 
_by this time. If, as is not improbable, it is to leave the 
constitution of the Board not much affected, there is just a 
possibility that the promises of reduction in expenditure 
which Mr, Sranzey found it wise to begin giving 
at the last moment may be kept. If it is a victory for the 
Progressists, won by a narrow majority, and made possible 
by the apathy of the mass of voters, the ratepayer will 
deserve that rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound which he will 
most assuredly be soon called upon to pay. 

The decision of the London ratepayers has not been 
made without ample previous instruction and warning. 
Without going further back than the beginning of the week, 
they could have found enough and to spare to enlighten 
them as to the real question. Perhaps the persistency and 
malignity of the personal attacks on Mr. Isaacs illustrate 
_as well as anything the spirit of the party which, in Sir 
Lyon Prayrain’s pleasing phrase, believes in the working- 
man. Mr. Isaacs became tenant of the Gillespie Street 
Schools, One regulation of the School Board forbids the 
letting of the buildings to more than one tenant, and 
another forbids the use of the school on Sunday evening. 
Nevertheless, the Board let the school on Sunday evening to a 
Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Isaacs insisted on his rights as sole 
tenant, and was supported by the Chairman of the Works 
Committee. Most people, we imagine, will be of opinion 
that to make an agreement with A as sole tenant subject to 
the restriction that the building rented by him shall not be 
used at all during certain hours, and then to revoke that 
restriction for the benefit of B, is a manwuvre worthy of a 
pettifogging attorney. It is at least a tolerably clear proof 
of the Board’s ideas of business management and fidelity 
to the spirit of its promises, Then Mr. Justice Denman’s 
judgment in the School Board for London v. Jounson 
ought to have received the most careful attention of 
the ratepayers. The Board has been defeated in its 
effort to recover from a firm of contractors who did part 
of its building work. On this there has, strange to 
say, been something like jubilation in the “ Progressist 
“camp.” It has actually been seriously argued that Mr. 
Justice Denmay’s judgment disposes of the charge that the 
‘work done for the School Board has been bad. But it does 
nothing of the kind, It denies the Board the remedy it 
asked for on the ground that its supervision was so ror a 
and its specifications so ill drawn that the bad work was 


inevitable, This, obviously, is quite another thing, and is, 
indeed, an excellent reason for making the Board elected 
on Thursday as little as possible like the other. The issue 
has been forcibly put by Sir Ricuarp Tempte, Lord 
Hamittoy, and Mr. Dice. on various occasions within the 
last week ; but the speech which should be by far the best 
and most persuasive harangue has been made by Sir Lyon 
Prayrair. If he could not eo the lazy ratepayer 
to cast his vote, nobody could. Sir Lyon Prayrarr has 
shown, as we had the pleasure lately to point out, 
that he can withstand to their faces the flatterers of 
the working class when they threaten to lay sacri- 
legious hands on his own particular ark of the covenant, 
When he then is heard talking Progressist nonsense, 
the ratepayer may guess what he has to expect from the 
less rational of his opponents. Now this is what Sir Lyon 
Puiayrair did. He called the opponents of the “ Progressists” 
“ know-nothings.” The Know-nothings we remember de- 
sired to exclude the Irish boss from American politics, and 
we do not know that the London ratepayer who desires to 
do a similar thing is guilty of any sin. But Sir Lyon 
Puiayrair did not mean to convey that impression, but to 
repeat the old nonsense about the dislike of his opponents 
to all knowledge. Then he appealed on behalf of the “ Pro- 
“ gressists” to the voter on the ground that they “believe 
“ in the working class.” To believe in the working class is 
apparently to believe in the justice of unlimited taxation of 
any other class for their benefit. It is right to point out 
to him that a legislative eight-hours day is a delusion, but 
a wicked selfishness to ask why he should be held entitled 
to have his children trained for arts and professions at the 
public expense. 


BREACH OF DUTY AND BREACH OF PROMISE. 


7 Law Reports of the present week have been un- 
usually full of curious and interesting cases. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins has removed from society—it may be for 
years and it may be for ever—as loathsome a scoundrel as 
could infest a civilized country. The “king of the black- 
“ mailers,” as this creature was called, made his living 
partly by forgery, partly by threatening letters, and partly 
in ways which have lately attracted the attention of the 
German Emperor. It isa pity that Granpe, or whatever 
the animal’s real name may be, cannot be disposed of in a 
more expeditious and less expensive manner. But the cost 
of his servile maintenance will be a trifle, and the scandal 
of his free existence was great. If Joun Doverass had 
come before Mr. Justice Hawkrys, he might have been 
punished in accordance with his deserts. Mr. Lovetann, 
of the County of London Sessions, let him off with an almost 
ludicrously, and quite disgracefully, inadequate penalty. 
DoveLass was convicted of having repeatedly assaulted a 
lady in a railway carriage with every possible circumstance 
of insult and aggravation. The only part of his conduct 
which need be, or which ought to be, mentioned is that he 
lighted a match under her dress. When taken into custody he 
had the impudence to assail the moral character of the lady, 
perhaps hoping to intimidate her, and prevent herfrom prose- 
cuting him. For this outrageous conduct, which, if tolerated, 
would close railways to women, Mr. Love.anp inflicted a 
sentence of six weeks’ imprisonment, observing that the 
prisoner bore “ an excellent character.” It is difficult to 
restrain one’s indignation at such a gross defeasance of 
magisterial duty. The Chairman’s own remarks are a tissue 
of ludicrous incongruities. For, after referring to the 
prisoner’s excellent character, he classed him accurately 
enough among “filthy fellows who filled themselves with 
“ drink until they acted like savage beasts.” One would 
like to know the names and addresses of the witnesses to 
this ruffian’s character. To put it mildly, they cannot be 
very accomplished moral experts. But their remarkable 
testimony does not relieve Mr. Love.anp and his colleagues 
from any part of their magisterial responsibility. Even if 
drink could be the slightest excuse for brutality, DovcLass 
was not drunk when he repeated in cross-examination his 
vile falsehoods against the virtue of the woman he had mis- 
used. It is difficult to imagine a worse example of savage 
ruffianism, and such a sentence for such an offence practi- 
cally amounts to judicial condonation. 

The Court of Appeal, upholding the order of the Divi- 
sional Court, has given Arruur Henry Rourke the custody 
of his own children. It would have been strange if their 
Lordships had not done so. The mother, indeed, who seems 
to be crazy, maintained that Rourke was not the father at 
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all, but a man named THompson, and applied that the boy 
and girl should be handed over, on her behalf, to Mr. 
Benzamin Wavceu, President of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children. It seems perfectly clear, and five 
judges have found, that Rourke and THompson are the 
same man, Rourke having been married under an alias to 
conceal his marriage from his family. But the most serious 
part of the case is the conductof Mr. Wavcn. This gentle- 
man, a minister of religion, made an affidavit in which he 
accused Rourke of indescribably hideous and revolting 
conduct towards his own children. Mr, Waven’s sole ground 
for this terrible charge was that it had been uttered 
in their presence by their mother, and that they, or one of 
them, looked “ unchildlike.” The Master of the Roiis and 
the Lords Justices, having seen both the son and daughter 
of this strange woman in private, expressed the strongest 
opinion that there was not a particle of truth in her most 
horrible story. Mr. Wavucu’s motives are no doubt unselfish 
and benevolent. But a man who assumes a place of great 
responsibility, and invites the public to repose implicit con- 
fidence in his discretion, should know better than to bring 
charges which, if true, would damn a man to eternal infamy, 
on no evidence except practically worthless hearsay. It is 
possible, as was suggested from the Bench, that the marriage 
of the father and mother, having been celebrated in a name 
known by both to be fictitious, may be itself invalid. 
But, at all events, the children will be better off with 
their natural protector than with Mr. Bexsamin Wavcu. 

Mr. Kwyicutty has paid dearly for his breach of 
promise. Having seduced a grass widow in 1872, he is 
mulcted in one hundred pounds for not marrying her in 
1891. Mr. Justice Wricnt was sympathetic, the jury 
were amenable, and Mrs. Smita thinks it “all werry 
“ capital,” except the difference between her taxed and her 
real costs. Her family swore up well for her, and an aunt 
deposed that whenever Mr. Kyicuriy was asked to marry 
her niece, he replied “ Presently.” This piece of evidence 
bears such obvious marks of verisimilitude upon the face of 
it, that, with a promise written ona bit of newspaper, it 
seems to have irresistibly impressed the jury in favour of 
the plaintiff, described from the Bench as a “ reputable 
“and industrious woman.” Mr. Kyicutiy, being now 
married, may bid a long farewell to widows. 


MR. BALFOUR ON “PROGRESS.” 


NE would like to know somewhat more of the “ kind 

“ friends” who told Mr. Ba.rour that his treatment of 

the subject of “ Progress,” in his admirable Rectorial Address 
to the students of Glasgow University, was “unsuited to 
“the occasion or to the age of many among his audience.” 
Their motives may or may not have been excellent. The 
Lord Rector’s proposed discourse was to consist, they 
understood, of a searching and ultimately destructive 
criticism of the whole mass of assumptions and aspirations 
which form the basis of the modern belief in “ progress,” 
and they held that it was the duty of a Lord Rector to 
avoid anything which could by any possibility “ chill youth- 
“ ful enthusiasm or check youthful enterprise.” One would 
like, we say, to know somewhat more of these advisers ; 
because without such knowledge it is obviously impossible 
to say whether the counsel was given in the spirit of the 
uneasy prig, or in that of the kindly if injudicious physician 
of souls, and whether consequently it deserved contemp- 
tuous rejection or respectful disobedience. A monitor of 
the former kind would be entitled neither to attention nor 
explanation. To the latter it would be only right and 
considerate to reply that, while there is much to be said as 
a rule for sparing the generous illusions of the young, 
there is yet move to be said for exhorting them to clear 
their minds of cant, and that much of the talk about pro- 
gress atthe present day has become cant of the worst and 
most mischievous description. The task which Mr. BaLrour 
undertook at Glasgow had become a task most necessary to 
be performed, and he performed it by an inquisitorial pro- 
cess as acute and thorough as a French instruction, and 
differing only from that famous method of ascertaining the 
truth by the absolute impartiality with which it was con- 
ducted. “ Progress” was called upon, so to speak, to give 
an account of itself; it was interrogated as to its ante- 
cedents, and invited to give satisfactory proofs of its ex- 
pectations. The inquisition was strictly fair, but utterly mer- 
ciless ; eminently dispassionate in its spirit, but ab-olutely dis- 


from the point of view of equity ; but stil] it is from the nature 
of the case impossible that such a process could be agree- 
able to the friends of the party under examination, and a 
study of it enables us to understand the special animosity 
with which Mr. Batrour is regarded by his Radical oppo- 
nents, As the most formidable of the foes of political 
fallacy, he does more than any one else to destroy the raw 
material of their trade. 

With Mr. Batrovr’s minute and elaborate analysis of 
what may be called the scientific theory of progress we need 
not—indeed for the moment we cannot—concern ourselves. 
We must leave him to argue out with the ultra-Evolution- 
ists and the “ heredity doctors” the various disputed ques- 
tions which that analysis directly or incidentally raises. 
Here we can only deal with the “ political theory of pro- 
“ gress”—only, that is to say, with the doctrine that the 
action of the State, in its legislative and administrative 
capacity, can be so used as to insure the continual advance 
towards perfection of the social organism. Mr. Batrour’s 
criticism of this doctrine is very fully and carefully worked 
out, and deserves attentive study in detail; but the gist of 
it can be given in comparatively few words. The State, 
then, he contends, is powerless for the function sought to 
be imposed upon it, and that for a twofold reason—first, 
that it possesses no means of intelligently directing its 
efforts to that end ; and, secondly, that its action is limited 
to a mere surface-layer of human life and conduct ; while 
the complex forces of custom, tradition, and sentiment, 
which play so infinitely more important a part in deter- 
mining the growth in one direction or another of the social 
organism, operate in deep-lying strata, to which the tools 
of the legislator and the administrator can never pene- 
trate. In developing these propositions Mr. Batrour 
finds himself brought into contact with a variety of 
popular beliefs and phrases—most of them descendants 
of the parent fallacy with which he is dealing—and 
he is often extremely happy in his treatment of 
them. Nothing could be better, for instance, than his 
humorous exposure of the reasoning which lies at the basis 
of modern State Socialism, whose advocates, accustomed to 
boast the symmetry and completeness of their logical case, 
may now see it before them in the shape of that geome- 
trical figure which is the traditional type of the complete 
and the symmetrical—we mean the circle. Progress with 
these philosophers means, they will tell you, Reform, and 
Reform means “ an alteration in the State Constitution ” ; 
and “if you ask them why they desire an alteration in the 
“ State Constitution, they will tell you, ‘In order to carry 
“on more rapidly the work of Progress.’” Yet it is a 
truth so obvious that only people who blind themselves by 
poring over the small political issues of the hour could 
possibly miss it, that constitutional changes have never 
been more than the accidental, and only partially inform- 
ing, signs of social changes, and that, as regards the 
main social conditions of the life of all the most 
civilized modern communities, they have not availed 
to create any appreciable difference between them. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium are five 
nations widely differing one from another in their past poli- 
tical fortunes and in their contemporary political institu- 
tions; yet, as Mr. Batrour truly says, “ their culture is at 
“this moment practically identical; their ideas form a 
“ common stock, the social questions they have to face are 
“the same, and such differences as exist in the material 
“ condition and well-being of their population are unques- 
“ tionably due more to the economic differences in their 
“ position, climate, and natural advantages than to the 
“ decisions at which they have from time to time arrived 
“ on the various political questions by which peoples have 
“ been so bitterly divided.” 

Much to the point, too, are Mr. Batrour’s remarks on the 
question of the ability of the State to direct its efforts 
intelligently to the perfecting of the social organism 
by legislative and administrative methods. At the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present century it used 
to be thought, as he reminds us, that an acquaintance with 
the “law of nature” was suflicient to supply this intelligent 
direction, and that the “ ‘law of nature’ could be under- 
“ stood by all who brought to its study an unprejudiced 
“mind.” This view, he adds, even now survives to an amazing 
extent ; and “there are plenty of excellent gentlemen who 
“appear to be exclusively preoccupied with the task of 
“ making the opinion of the community, or what passes 
“ for such, act rapidly and effectively on the administrative 
“ machine, never supposing, apparently, that, if it could be 
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** made to act rapidly and effectively, there could be any 
“ doubts as to what it ought to do.” The withers of the 
older and less ambitious Radical would have been almost un- 
wrung bythissatirical remark of Mr. Batrour’s; for he would 
have replied, ‘“‘ Weask it to do no more than to remove cer- 
* tain obstacles to our freedom of movement, and after that to 
“let us alone.” That answer, however, is not open to his 
modern and singularly transformed successor. He wants 
something more than a stone taken out of his shoe; he 
wants to be shown the road by a man who does not know 
it himself, and to get a lift on his journey in the convey- 
ance of another man who is equally ignorant. The whole 
theory of the demand made upon the State by the believer 
in progress by political methods presupposes, as Mr. 
Batrour justly maintains, the possibility, or rather the 
actual existence, of a science of “Sociology” ; and the field 
of that science at present resembles a “‘ prospective watering- 
“place as planned out by a speculative builder,” with 
streets, squares, and theatres existing only in his ardent 
imagination, and not likely to be soon constructed. 

Mr. Batrovur’s whole Address, in short, is one well worth 
a more prolonged and careful consideration on the part of 
those to whom it was addressed than they could have 
given to it as orally delivered. That it is in the least 
likely to give them a “ lower view of the intrinsic worth 
“ of human endeavour” we no more believe than Mr. 
Batrour. We have too much respect for the man- 
liness and moral vigour of the Glasgow students to 
entertain any idea of the kind. They can do their 
duty as men and citizens, as their fathers did before 
them, and as whole races and communities in the 
world’s history have done before any perfectibilist fantasies 
were ever born in the human breast. Nor can we fora 
moment admit the belief that they require to be—or could 
be—cockered into strenuous manhood and devoted citizen- 
ship by the sort of fare provided for them by the Fabian 
Society, or any other regiment of those prigs and fanatics 
whom Mr. Batrovr has so destructively handled. 


L’AMICO FRITZ. 


iG was to be feared that the triumphant progress of Cavalleria 
Rusticana would make of Mascagni a one-opera man; that 
his future music would either be what the “ Berliner” calls 
dieselbe Farbe in griin, or, what is worse, that it would turn out 
a failure. The choice of the libretto alone caused apprehen- 
sion to his well-wishers, for it seemed hardly possible to find a 
nucleus of musical elements in the egotism of an inveterate 
bachelor, a match-making Rabbi, and the love misfortunes of a 
country ingénue; in the thin, though not unsympathetic, sphere 
in which the characters of Erckmann and Chatrian’s story and 
play move. And then, from the point of view of the stage, there 
did not seem to be in the whole story a single peg to hang a 
theatrical effect on. Indeed, there seemed every reason to re- 
member the remark of a distinguished sociétaire when the play 
was produced at the Francais, “La piéce est bien douce.” All 
apprehensions are set at rest. From the desperate wail of Santuzza 
to the gentle tears of Suzel, from the fiery and guilty passions 
of the Sicilian peasants to the calm and honest love of the Alsatian 
farmers, the distance is not greater than from the music of 
Cavalleria Rusticana to that of L’ Amico Fritz ; whilst the Alsatian 
idyl is just as happily translated into musical language as its 
formidable predecessor. Bar certain bold modulations and a 
marked predilection for alternative rhythms, nothing in the 
structure, the melodic part, the orchestration, and the whole 
andamento of I’ Amico Fritz reminds one of Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Certain devices alone savour distinctly of Mascagni, whilst his 
remarkable intuition for immediate theatrical effects serves him 
as faithfully now as before. The difference in the character and 
the style of treatment of both operas affords a fine example of Mas- 
cagni’s versatility, and in that lies the highest praise for his new 
work, For it is a proof that with him composing is that true 
gift of inspiration which guesses the genuine accent for the ex- 
pression of every passion, every sentiment, and which knows 
how to make its own personality subservient to the exigencies 
of the subject. Such is the music of the grand masters to whom 
we owe Don Giovanni, Norma, Favorita, Guglielmo Tell; im- 
mortal masterpieces, so elegantly described by a modern critic 
as “the inspiriting old rum-tum.” 

The “Preludietto” in moderate waltz-time which prefaces 
L’ Amico Fritz strikes the keynote to the whole action, through 
the simplicity of its design, its rhythm, and the agrestic colour of 
the orchestration. It consists of two themes—independent of 
those in the opera—presented by strings and preceded by a figure 


of nine bars for flute, hautboy, and clarionet. A pastoral motive 
(quartet) accompanies the rising of the curtain and serves as 
background to a dialogue between Fritz Kobus (tenor) and one 
of his cronies, David, the Rabbi (baritone). The recitative, 
measured or secco, or the simple parlante, is freely employed here, 
and whenever its use can tend to a clearer understanding of the 
plot. The conversation of the two friends turns on a seemingly 
everlasting subject between them. David wants to marry another, 
perhaps the hundreth, couple, loving and—poor, and Fritz has 
to provide the money. 
Ho in odio il matrimonio, 
Non so che sia l’amore, 


exclaims Fritz; but he gives the required sum all the same after 
a good-humoured tussle between him, David, and two other 
friends, Hanezd and Federico (bass and tenor respectively), who 
come to wish Fritz many happy returns of the day. For it is 
his birthday, and a jovial theme of quaint rhythm (wood in- 
struments) accompanies the arrival of Fritz’s friends, and is 
henceforth associated with them ; it alternates three times with 
the pastoral motive of the dialogue, and rises to fff when the 
health of all bachelors is drunk— 


Salute ai celibi di tutto il mondo !— 


but subsides as blushing Suzel (soprano), det campi un ior, comes 
up to the dinner-table with a small bouquet of violets. A single 
harp arpeggio is the only preamble to the delicious romanza— 
Son pochi fiori, povere viole— 
in which she offers her congratulations— 
Eterna primavera 
La vostra vita sia, ch’ altri consola. 
The romanza is composed of two episodes, the first naive and 
stornello-like, sustained by the quartet (without the double 
bass), the second more impassioned, accompanied by the full 
quartet, both exquisite melodic gems, of very refined outlines 
and full of idyllic savour. Suzel sits down, and before the Rabbi 
has time to think of a husband for her the violin of Beppo the 
gipsy is heard outside. With an extraordinary power of assimi- 
lation, Mascagni has here written a page of Hungarian national 
music, one of those wild, sad rhapsodies which seem rebellious 
alike to the laws of rhythm and tonality, and which in reality 
are marvels of both. The effect of this assolo is irresistible, but 
is still surpassed later on, when, in the Intermezzo of the third act, 
all the strings in unison take up the motive. After the flowers, 
the bumpers, and the serenade, comes a song; ‘tis Beppo who, in 
a racconto, sings the good deeds and praises of Fritz. To say the 
truth, this page is neither indispensable nor even necessary ; the 
introduction to the racconto (tutti) is very characteristic, the 
melodic design correct in its strophe form ; but the harmonies are 
tirées par les cheveux, the modulations ugly, and the melody un- 
interesting. Happily, nothing ever languishes with Mascagni; 
no sooner has the refrain of Beppo’s racconto told its last than 
the barp signals the departure of Suzel, who leaves the merry 
gathering whilst the violins repeat pianissimo the second theme 
of her vomanza. This time David, who has been eyeing her con- 
stantly, exclaims :— 
Bisogna farne subito 
La pitt vaga sposina 
Di tutta l’Alsazia ! 


All the bachelors chaff him, and incur not only a violent 
apostrophe, in which they are reminded how it is said 

Getta nel fuoco I’ albero, 

Che senza frutti visse, 
but are threatened with being one and all provided with wives, 
Fritz the first of them. A bet is even accepted, when the quarrel 
is cut short by the sounds of a “ fanfaretta ” in the street. 

Son gli orfanelli. 

Portano a te, benefattor, 

Tl saluto del cor, 
explains Beppo to Fritz, and all go to the window to greet the 
children and enjoy their march past. An old Alsatian song, “I 
bin lusti,” serves as theme for the “ fanfaretta,” sounded first by 
a small military band whilst heard in the distance, then by a full 
band, alternating with the orchestra, and finally blending with it 
to the shouts of “ Viva Fritz!” and forming the finale of the first 
act. The simple tableau, told thus, lasts a little over a quarter of 
an hour, and it cannot be said that Mascagni has missed a single 
opportunity in it. 

The second act lasts forty minutes, and can be listened to for 
ever. The delighted listener swims here in a flood of melody, 
full of poetical fancy, fresh, sincere, and exquisitely chiselled ; 
now tender, now sentimental even to sadness, now jovial, now 
vigorous. This second act of L’Amico Fritz is to the others, 
all distances observed, what the Garden Scene in Faust is to the 
rest of the opera, and can take its place proudly among the inspired 
pages of the greatest masters. 
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From the first bars of the orchestral introduction we find our- 
selves in an atmosphere redolent with the perfume of spring 
flowers, breathing repose and telling of the dawn. The music is 
pastoral per se, but gains yet in character by being disposed 
among small wood instruments, the theme passing after two 
phrases, of seven bars each, to the quartet. We are in the 
courtyard of the farm “des Mésanges”; Suzel is up betimes in 
the fruit-garden, to look out for dainties with which to surprise 
the Squire, Fritz, who came to stay at the farm. A popular 
Alsatian song, “ Es trug das Miidelein,” is heard in the distance 
(hautboy on the stage), peasants passing on the road shorten the 
fatigue of the route by a glee :— 

L’ amore che lontano se ne va 
Mai pid non tornera, 


and Suzel, bustling here and there, warbles a ballad— 
Bel cavalier, che vai per la foresta— 


and wakes up Fritz. The ballad, a charming trinket in a beauti- 
ful jewel casket, is nothing more than eight bars of the same 
melodic thought repeated four times and rising with its refrain, 
of eight bars also, a tone each time. Wood instruments alone 
accompany the ballad, wood and quartet divide the refrain 
between them. Suzel offers flowers and cherries to Fritz, and 
here we have the most ideal page in the whole score, “ I] duetto 
delle ciliege.” Formed of two independent parts, it is no less 
enchanting through the beauty of the melodic ideas profusely 
strewn across its web than fascinating through unexpected 
rhythmical interruptions and the elegant contours of every 


Tu sei bella, O stagion primaverile ! 

Rinnovella fiori e amori il dolce aprile! 
sings Fritz. 

Qual incanto nel risveglio d’ ogni fiore ! 

Tutto palpito d’ amore! 


answers Suzel, and both voices lost in an ethereal pianissimo 
bring the duet to a close. The laughing spring and the flowers 
have done their work, and love is in the hearts and on the lips 
of the young folk. Now for the Rabbi! Here he comes in a 
cart with Hanezd, Beppo, and Federico, and their arrival 
(arrivo del barroccino) is described with rare plasticity in an 
orchestral scherzo, in which all the instruments jostle and hustle 
one another for seventy-five bars, appearing when least expected 
and keeping the funniest company; the very picture of 
a party of lustige Gesellen hurrying somewhere in a jaunting 
car. The prodigious crescendo obtained here by a series of quaint 
orchestral combinations subsides, as usual with Mascagni, suddenly 
to make room for a dialogue between David and Suzel. This 
scene is called “Il duetto della Bibbia,” for it is in making Suzel 
tell the story of Rebecca and Eleazar that the wily Rabbi 
obtains the confession of her love for Fritz. A happy imitation of a 
Lutheran chorale serves as canvas to this scene; the theme re- 
appears six times. Suzel has run away, shamefaced and rosy 
with delight, and now it is Fritz’s turn. At the mere suggestion 
that it is time for Suzel to get married he flares up, quarrels 
with David, and, left alone, resolves to fly before love, “amore 
che deriso, si vendica e |’ investe.” He joins his friends in the 
barroccino, and bolts to the merry jingle of the scherzo. Suczel, 
left without an adieu, sobs silently whilst the orchestra repeats 
pianissimo a fragment of the “ Duetto delle ciliege,” and, as the 
curtain falls, the peasant song— 
L’ amore che lontano se ne va 
Mai pit non tornera— 

is heard in the distance. 

The Intermezzo of Cavalleria Rusticana has a worthy pendant 
in that, already mentioned, which prefaces the third act of 
L’Amico Fritz. It is true that the latter is not so logically and 
naturally placed as the former; true also, nothing in coming 
events warrants an introduction of this character; but what 
between the overwhelming unison of the violins, the savage energy 
of the melody, and the extraordinary variety of instrumental 
colouring, the effect is so prodigious, that a disquisition of a 
perch would be almost out of place, and that it is best to accept 
the Intermezzo as a beautiful piece of music. We can afford to 
quarrel with it all the less as it is, alas! the last inspired page of 
the score. The weakness of the book is nowhere more felt than 
in the third act; and it is easy to understand how heavily 
Mascagni was handicapped here, and how little real musical 
interest he could infuse in it. He has tried his best; but im- 
passioned phrases sound somehow ill in the mouth of Fritz. His 
Monologue and Aria are full of dramatic vigour—perhaps even 
too much—but they are not suited to the type. <A story of the 
character of L’ Ami Fritz gives no room for the employment of a 
chorus in the usual way. Mascagni gets over this by inventing 
a chorus which, never seen on the stage, is heard “off,” ever 


gives a finale; in the second its glee sounds the keynote of a 
situation ; in the third it is a happy impulse to Fritz’s medita- 
tions. But, though Signor Mascagni’s invention can thus help 
out Fritz Kobus, it cannot do the absolutely impossible—that is, 
make of Erckmann-Chatrian’s hero anything but a dull, selfish, 
boorish dog. A song of Beppo, with a quaint accompaniment 
for quartet, piccolo, and bassoon, can shake hands with its com- 
panion in the first act, and brings an unnecessary sad note to 
already melancholy surroundings. The scene with the Rabbi is 
too short to allow any element of much-wanted and expected 
comedy, and the romanza of Suzel is too sad. Happily, a well- 
devised love duet brightens the atmosphere and the heart of the 
musician is gladdened by fine contrapuntal devices in its perora- 
tion. Fritz is going to marry Suzel, and the opera closes with 
a finale, or rather a septet based on the phrase in the tenor 
aria :— 

O amore, o bella luce del core, 

Fiammella eterna che il mondo ha in sé, 

Mesta carezza, lieto dolore, 

La vita é in te! 


Altogether, though the second act of L’ Amico Fritz kills the 
first and third, and though the wits of the Caffé Bitli have called 
the opera Fanteria (infantry, in juxtaposition to Cavalleria, 
cavalry), it must be said that the infantry won a brave battle for 
Mascagni, and that, if there was much to hope from the composer 
of the Cavalleria, there is much more to expect from the com- 
poser of L’ Amico Fritz. The success of Mascagni’s work with the 
Roman public is prodigious. The “Costanzi” is full at each per- 
formance, seven encores are exacted every evening, and the com- 
poser is called about thirty times before the curtain. Mlle. Calvé 
makes a delightful Suzel and unites in her performance the best 
traditions of the Italian school with those of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where she has been educated. Signor de Lucia is an 
excellent Fritz, and M. Lhérie a fairly good Rabbi. Miss 
Syneberg, as Beppo, and the minor parts take a valiant share in a 
first-rate ensemble. The choruses, never on the stage but behind 
the scenes, keep remarkably well in time and in tune, and Maestro 
Ferrari does wonders with a select and well-balanced orchestra. 
The beautiful scenery is painted by Amato, the costumes made 
by Jacopani, and the dinner-table service in the first act is an 
exact copy of that used at the Comédie Frangaise as designed by 
the sculptor Deloye. The interpreters will forgive us for dis- 
missing them with too few words; but the genius that creates 
passes before even the talent that understands it, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW, 


E recommend to all who are sorrowful and distressed, to 

those who are inclined to grumble at the burdens they 
have to carry, or even to curse the day on which they were born, 
a visit to the chamber of medieval horrors in Maddox Street. 
They should be grateful to Lord Shrewsbury, who must have 
purchased as a philanthropical speculation the collection of in- 
struments of torture which were among the picturesque attractions 
of Nuremberg, supplementing it with sundry diabolical curiosities 
picked up elsewhere. The exhibition gives a sombre but most 
faithful picture of the conditions of life in the middle ages 
under the most favourable circumstances. We can see that the 
earlier painters of martyrdom—the Meisters Wilhelm and Stephen, 
of the Rhenish school, the Orcagnas and the Spagnolettos—-were 
much more realistic than imaginative when they depicted saints 
simmering in cauldrons over slow fires, or being besprinkled 
with boiling oil and drawn under red-hot harrows. The con- 
scientious artists only painted from the every-day experiences of 
their fellow-citizens, and had merely to visit the local law . 
courts for inspiration, as our students go to Trafalgar Square 
or South Kensington. And be it remembered that this col- 
lection does not come from the stronghold of some ferocious 
feudal baron or the capital of an irresponsible tyrant like 
Soliman the Magnificent or Ivan the Terrible. The semi- 
barbaric Turks and the barbarous Muscovites had ruder 
and far more merciful methods. What we see are the products 
of the advanced civilization that flourished under the constitu- 
tional rule of the Free Cities of the Empire. Nuremberg and 
Ratisbon had their Imperial charters, and prided themselves on. 
their jealous assertion of their municipal rights. But when Albert 
Diirer was designing his masterpieces, and Hans Sachs was 
inditing his poems glowing with patriotism, this city was at the 
mercy of as arbitrary an oligarchy as ever abused its power for 
the demoralization of a community. The whole system of juris- 
prudence was based upon terror and torture. An innocent man 
was the object of a false accusation, or possibly of a case of mis- 


happily illustrating and helping the action. In the first act it 


taken identity. His judges were ever ready to assume his guilt, 
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and they hustled him forward to confession according to their 
preconceptions. A man who was charged with tampering with 
some fancied conspiracy could only save himself from the worst 
by accusing imaginary accomplices. And they in their turn were 
stretched upon the rack, or twisted in the thumbscrews, till the 
mythical ramifications of a non-existent plot were indefinitely 
extended to the advantage of the gaolers. There was every 
opportunity for the gratification of private grudges; and the 
City Council of Nuremberg was as formidable to the citizens as 
the Venetian “Ten” or the Spanish Inquisition. A burgher was 
summarily arrested when retiring peacefully to rest, after a 
heavy supper, and his family, if they were wise, asked no ques- 
tions. “ Least said, soonest mended,” was a maxim sucked in 
with their mother’s milk. 


As for the prisoner, he could not put himself in the hands of a 
clever lawyer, with a commission to retain a learned counsel. 
He might collect his thoughts, and prepare for his defence, if it 
seemed worth while to take the trouble, in the foul-smelling 
blackness of a filthy dungeon, many fathoms below the deep 
foundations of the castle, among the rats from the castle sewers, 
and all manner of noxious creeping things. For greater ease of 
reflection, he was heavily ironed, and as a somewhat superfluous 
precaution was padlocked to a pillar, so that he could never 
stretch his limbs and scarcely change his position. He was put 
in training for pleading to the deadly charge by being half- 
starved on coarse bread and dirty water. The trial came off in a 
gloomy subterranean hall, opening conveniently on the torture- 
chamber, with its furnaces and torches, which was fitted up 
regardless of expense. If he pleaded guilty, he had no preliminary 
troubles, although the manner of his death depended on the gravity 
of the crime. But if he clung to life, or had morbid scruples as 
to making false confession, his end was equally sure, although the 
means of arriving at it were terrible. Proof succeeded to proof, 
and trial to trial; till even nerves and a will of iron almost 
invariably broke down in the end. Only a few almost fanatical 
religious enthusiasts, some of them Catholics and others 
Protestants, are known to have supported that atrocious ordeal. 
Perhaps the most horrible part of it was the presence of the 
chirurgeon. For he was not there to alleviate sufferings or to 
protest against almost insupportable atrocities, but to indicate 
how much the victim might be made to endure. With his pene- 
trating salts and his restorative cordials, he revived the sufferer 
from the consoling swoon, and strengthened him for another 
stage of the examination. 


The Nuremberg which purveyed toys for the childhood of the 
middle ages, and devised the watches worn by the wealthy which 
went by the name of “ Nuremberg eggs,” was still more ingenious 
in the invention of implements of torture. To the patentee of 
those days the road to wealth, if not to popular consideration, 
lay through imagining the means of inflicting infernal and diabo- 
lical pains. Even the simplest instruments were gradually im- 
proved by patient genius. Straining upon the old familiar rack 
was bad enough in any case; but there were racks which were 
furnished with blunt wooden knobs, so that all the body was 
bruised and kneaded ; and there was a rack, which we fancy must 
have originated in some benevolent brain, with sharp-pointed iron 
spikes. Collars of all kinds were much in favour, from those of 
stiff leather which choked off the objurgations of scolds, to others 
padded with nails and tightly adjusted to the throats of criminals 
or accused persons. There were spurs attached to powerful screws 
for mutilating the feet. There were the wheels on which the 
victims were broken with hammers. There were iron torture 
stocks, with divisions for the neck, wrists, and ankles, tongue- 
tearers for the punishment of blasphemers. Uneasy chairs were 
favourite articles of furniture. The patient was secured in his 
seat, which was cushioned with spikes, and the unpleasantly in- 
clined back was similarly provided. Such slow modes of torture 
as these stocks and seats, and as the dungeon with diamond- 
pointed floor and panelling so as to prevent the possibility of 
lying down or reclining, were perhaps even worse than the more 
acute torments. Many a despairing wretch, though of the 
phlegmatic German temperament, must have been driven by 
inches into insanity by them. And the mere shadow of such 
conceivable horrors must surely have lain heavy on the thriving 
commercial city. But the forms of comparatively slow torture 
were very various. It is a relief to turn to the sharp axes of the 
headsmen or to the executioners’ heavy swords, with their quaint 
and facetious inscriptions. For these municipal associations for 
the promotion of cruelty to fellow-creatures encouraged grim satire 
and irony. They often showed a pleasant wit in naming the in- 
struments to which they were most partial; as the iron branks or 
masks were fashioned with grinning features and hideous goggle 
eyes. The nobleman’s “shame-mask” was furnished with bells, so 
that each movement of the head advertised the culprit's infamy. 
Drunkards were confined in a moving pillory of metal, styled 


the Spanish Mantle or the Drunkard’s Vloak. And the gem of 
the collection was humorously christened “The Iron Maiden,” 
because she pressed the victim to death in her close but cruel 
embrace. 


THE WEATHER. 


WE have had another quiet week, with very little rain, and 
at the end a foretaste of winter cold, and, to some extent, 
of fog. On Thursday, the 19th, the chart for the morning showed 
an ordinary type of weather. A large depression lay off the 
west coast of Scotland ; the lowest isobar, that for 29°4 ins., just 
touching the coast of Donegal, and sweeping along the line of the 
Caledonian Canal till it passed out to sea, skirting the Orkneys 
on the west side. Over these islands there were fresh south- 
westerly winds, and the rain, which was so prevalent during the 
preceding week, was hardly reported anywhere. The depression 
moved on to Norway, and on Friday morning lay north of Stock- 
holm, while the barometer in its rear rose briskly. These con- 
ditions produced gradients for northerly winds, and with them 
came colder weather. The change came on in London on Friday, 
and on Saturday morning the thermometer at 8 A.M. read as low 
as 37°. On that same day, Friday, torrents of rain fell on the 
shores of the Gulf of Lyons, 1°26 in. being reported from Per- 
pignan, and nearly as much from adjacent stations. This was 
accompanied by a sudden fall of the barometer over Provence, 
but apparently without the formation of any definite cyclonic 
system over the Mediterranean. On Sunday morning a very 
slight system of depression formed itself over the east of 
England, and gave us some slight showers in London. At night, 
on the north-west side of this depression, a hard frost was felt 
locally over Shropshire and Cheshire and the adjacent counties, 
which, however, did not extend to the coast, and was not reported 
from York. The latest phase of weather since Sunday has been 
that, on Monday, a new depression had arrived from the Atlantic, 
and lay over northern Scotland, while at the same time another 
had advanced over Spain to the south of France. We, in the 
south of England, lay on the ridge between the two, and were 
enjoying on Tuesday partially anticyclonic weather, with its 
concomitant fogs. Tuesday night another cyclonic system came 
on over Ireland, and gave us some slight southerly gales and a 
fair amount of rain at all the western stations. In London the 
sun came out during Wednesday, and made the day very enjoy- 
able for the season, though rain was pretty general over the 
country. On the whole, November has treated us fairly so far. 
We had one severe storm, but have had no very serious fogs, 
and no cold to complain of. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


age issue of the long-expected ukase prohibiting the export of 
wheat cuts off completely from Western Europe all grain 
supplies from Russia, and leaves no room for doubt that the 
calamity which has fallen uponthat empire this year is the worst 
that any great European country has suffered under in modern 
times. During the five years 1885-9 the average annual value of the 
exports of all kinds from Russia amounted in round figures to 58} 
millions sterling. Of this total the average annual value of the 
wheat exported was 16} millions sterling, and the average value 
of other grain exports was about 14 millions sterling. Thus, out 
of the total average of 58} millions sterling, 30} millions sterling 
were composed of grain ; and now all kinds of grain are forbidden 
to be exported. On the other hand, the average annual value of 
the imports during the same five years was about 36 millions 
sterling. During the five years, therefore, there was an average 
annual excess of exports over imports amounting to about 22} 
millions sterling. It will be understood that this was an 
average ; some years the excess was very much smaller, and other 
years it was very much greater. But yet, taking the whole 
five years together, Russia exported about 22} millions sterling 
per annum more than it imported. Out of the total exports 
of the five years, as we have seen, the wheat and other 
grain constituted more than half. It follows that, even if we 
assume—which is very unlikely—that other exports will be 
maintained during the current agricultural year, and if we allow 
for the exports of wheat and other grain already made, Russia 
will not sell to the rest of the world nearly as much as she will 
have to buy. It may be objected that, as she is visited by famine, 
she will not be able to buy as much as in past years. That is 
true, no doubt, regarding comforts and luxuries; but, on the 
other hand, as she has not enough of food at home, she must 
import from abroad, and probably in immense quantities. The 
likelihood, therefore, is that her imports this year will greatly 
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exceed the 36 millions sterling which they averaged during the 
five years referred to. As Russia will not be able to sell as much 
as she will have to buy, how is she to pay her way? A little 
while ago she contracted for a loan in Paris which was to give 
her in actual cash a little over 15 millions sterling, But unfor- 
tunately the syndicate of bankers has been unable to carry out 
its part of the bargain, and the Russian Government, to prevent 
acrash, has had practically to cancel 8 out of the 20 millions 
sterling brought out, which were to have yielded somewhat over 
6 millions sterling in cash. Thus the result of the loan to 
Russia is the receipt, not of 15 millions, but only of 9 millions 
sterling. Against this, and of her balances in London, Amsterdam, 
and Berlin, she will have to pay all the interest upon her debt 
held abroad, and she will have, at the same time, to pay for 
cher purchases of military and railroad material; and, lastly, she 
will have to pay for the food she needs. It seems perfectly clear 
that out of the funds enumerated she will not be able to do this ; 
therefore she will have either to draw heavily upon her war- 
chest—which, in the present state of Europe, she will be very 
unwilling to do—or she will have to raise a fresh loan; and, as 
the late loan failed even while the Cronstadt visit was recent, 
what chance is there that a new loan can be floated, unless at a 
price so low that it will make all existing loans fall ruinously ? 
But a ruinous fall in Russian securities would be a very serious 
matter indeed for the Paris Bourse and the great Paris bankers. 
Meantime the issue of the ukase leaves no doubt that the internal 
condition of Russia is worse even than has hitherto been supposed. 
A Government so financially embarrassed as the Russian, and so 
anxious to keep up its credit, would not cut off all the means of 
paying for what the country needs, were not the crisis one of life 
and death. But, if the state of things is so bad, it follows that 
there must be an utter collapse in Russian trade and in the 
Russian money market. This will aggravate the situation in 
Paris ; but it will tell even worse upon Germany. For genera- 
tions German investments in Russia have been on a very large scale, 
and,as matters stand now, it seems only too probable that those in- 
vestments will prove unprofitable this year. For one thing, the 
value of the rouble must fall so low that immense sums will be lost 
in remitting money from Russia to other countries. But this is not 
all. The Germans have drawn a very large part of their foreign 
supplies of food from Russia, in past years, and in return they 
have sold very large quantities of manufactures to Russia. As 
they cannot buy food from Russia, the Russians will be unable to 
buy goods from them, and the trade will thus be brought to a 
standstill. Lastly, the German railways, and German shipping, 
did a large and profitable business in conveying grain from 
Russia, not only to the principal German markets, but also to 
Western Europe ; and now that large and profitable business is 
cut off. It seems only too certain, therefore, that the Russian 
famine, besides inflicting ruinous losses upon German investors, 
will cause a long and serious depression in German trade; and if 
the famine is attended, as famines usually are, by pestilence, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, as the nearest neighbours of 
Russia, will first be visited by it, and will suffer severely 
‘from it. 

The stoppage of all grain exports from Russia has led to the 
fear that the Government of that country may have to withdraw 
gold from London to pay for the food required. Ultimately, of 
course, the Government will have either to send gold from St. 
Petersburg or to raise a new loan in Paris and Berlin, but im- 
mediately it is thought probable that it will use up its balances 
here. The settlement on the Paris Bourse next week, too, is 
looked forward to with some apprehension, and it is thought pos- 
sible that gold may be required for Paris as well as for Germany. 
Owing partly to these fears, partly to borrowing by the Bank 
of England, and partly to the decision of the joint-stock banks to 
‘increase their cash reserves, the supply of money in the market 
has decreased, and rates have decidedly risen. At the fortnightly 
settlement on the Stock Exchange, which began on Wednesday, 
the banks charged Stock Exchange borrowers from 4 to 4} per 
cent., and in the open market the rate of discount has risen to 
‘33 per cent. 

The silver market continues very quiet, the only demand of 
any importance for the moment being for Spain. It is reported, 
however, that Russia is about to buy large quantities of silver 
for the purpose of resuming specie payments in that metal—a 
very unlikely thing. The market remains very quiet, and the 
price is 438d. per oz. 

‘The most remarkable movement in the stock markets this 
week has been the extraordinary rise in Brazilian bonds, owing 
to the overthrow of the Dictator and the hope that the danger 
of secession is now at anend. The price of the Four and a Half 
per Cents, which during the recent alarm fell at one time to 
494, rose on Wednesday afternoon to 644—a rise of as much 
as 15, or slightly over 30 percent. The advance is altogether 
too rapid, for nobody can yet say whether order will be restored. 


There has likewise been a very rapid recovery in all international 
securities. It was represented to the Russian Finance Minister 
last week that, if he held the syndicate of bankers that brought 
out the new loan to the letter of their contract, some of them 
would be unable to fulfil their engagements, and to avert a bank- 
ing crisis he very prudently consented to take back from the 
banks 8 millions sterling nominal of the loan, thus reducing it 
from the nominal amount of 20 millions sterling to the nominal 
amount of 12 millions sterling. The decision relieved the banks 
so greatly that the fears, which were so intense at the be- 
ginning of last week, of a crash in the market at once 
subsided. The syndicate and their friends at once bought 
Russian securities largely, and the speculators who had sold what 
they did not possess took fright, and began to buy back eagerly. 
The result was a rapid rise in all Russian securities, and the 
alarm of the speculative sellers of those securities spread to all 
other “ bears,” and then followed as eager a rush to buy as there 
had been to sell a little while ago. The recovery, however, is 
too rapid, and is very unlikely to last. In the first place, the 
Russian Government is worse off than it was, since it will not 
get 6 millions sterling in actual cash that it expected from the 
loan; while the famine is admittedly worse than even a week 
ago it was supposed to be. The difficulties of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy continue, and, in spite of the overthrow of the dictator- 
ship in Brazil, the state of affairs in South America is far from 
reassuring. Over and above all this, there is a vast lock-up of 
capital both in Paris and Berlin, and several great capitalists 
are gravely embarrassed. There are fears naturally, therefore, 
that the settlement on the Paris Bourse, which will begin on 
Tuesday next, will be at least as trying as that at the beginning of 
this month. It is said, indeed, that the banks have all combined 
to avert serious failures, and the settlement, therefore, may pass 
off better than is now expected; but at the same time there is 
only too much ground for the apprehension that prevails, and the 
position in Berlin is at least as critical as in Paris. 

The state of Paris and Berlin naturally warns speculators to be 
careful how they engage in new risks; business in all depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange, therefore, is quiet. Even American 
Railroad securities have not risen much, in spite of the issue 
of the decree forbidding the Russian exports of wheat, which 
ensures enormous purchases of grain by Europe from the United 
States, and in spite of the fact that already the American 
Railroad Companies have more traffic than they can carry. 

The prohibition of the export of wheat from Russia has not 
caused as much excitement in the wheat market as might have 
been expected, partly because the decree has been looked for for a 
considerable time past, and partly because the Continent had 
previously bought so much grain that its demand for the moment 
is not great. But it seems clear that there must be a further rise 
in prices in the new year. Other commer ial markets are very 
quiet. There is an expectation in the iron trade, it is true, that 
we are about to see better business ; but, on the other hand, the 
tinplate makers have decided to reduce their output next month, 


The greatest change in quotations on the Stock Exchange 
during the week is shown naturally in Brazilian bonds, The 
Four and a Half per Cents closed on Thursday at 64-66, a rise 
compared with the close of the preceding Thursday of as much 
as 11}, and the Four per Cents closed at 60}-61}, a rise of 10, 
The wideness of the quotations will show how little business is 
really going on and how unwilling jobbers are to deal, and the 
greatness of the recovery, therefore, is to a considerable extent 
artificial. It is due, of course, to the overthrow of Marshal 
Fonseca, Chilian Four and a Half per Cents closed at go-1, a 
rise of 13; but, owing to the rapid advance of the gold premium 
at Buenos Ayres, there is a fall in Argentine securities, Thus the 
Six per Cent. Funding Loan closed at 56-7, a fall of 1; there was 
a similar fall in Central Argentine Stock, which closed at 50-2, 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 124-7, 
a fall of 2. Owing to the relief given to the members of 
the Russian loan syndicate by the cancelling of so large a 
proportion of the loan and of the efforts to corner the “ bears,” 
there has been an almost general rise in inter-Bourse secu- 
rities. Russian Fours closed on Thursday afternoon at 91j, 
a rise, compared with the preceding Thursday, of 2}. There was 
even a greater rise in Greek Rentes, which closed at 55-7, a rise 
of 5}; but the wideness of the quotation shows how deceptive 
the advance is. Greek Monopoly Bonds closed at 61, a rise of 
2}, and Greeks of 1884 closed at 75}, arise of 2. Hungarian 
Fours closed at 88,a rise of 13; Spanish Fours closed at 654, a 
rise of 13; Portuguese closed at 33}, a rise of 3; Egyptian 
Unified closed at 93$, a rise of 3; Egyptian Preferences closed 
at 873, a rise of {, and French Rentes closed at 94}, a rise 
of 1}. : 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


5 lage chief event of interest in the musical world during the 

past fortnight has been the concert given by Sir Charles 
Hallé’s Orchestra at St. James’s Hall on the 20th. Undeterred 
by the disgracefully poor support given him last season, the 
veteran artist has resolved upon once more seeking for the recog- 
nition he so well deserves in London, and has accordingly 
announced a series of six concerts during the forthcoming winter. 
Although no such admirable performances as those under Sir 
Charles Hallé’s conductorship can be heard elsewhere, the attend- 
ance at St. James’s Hall on the 20th was lamentably slight. 
There is no excuse for this state of affairs, for the time of the 
concerts has been altered to half-past eight, so as to suit amateurs 
to whom so early an hour as eight is inconvenient ; while the 
programme was neither too long nor too unpopular for all tastes. 
To review in detail the various numbers of which it was made up 
would be only to repeat the unlimited praise it has been a plea- 
sure to bestow upon previous performances by this Orchestra. 
Not only the individual players, but also the precision, attack, 
and tone of the whole band, deserve unqualified commendation. 
The only number in the programme which had any claim to be 
considered a novelty was an extremely interesting sketch, “ In 
the Steppes of Central Asia,” by Borodin, one of the most pro- 
minent of the school of Russian composers who are beginning to 
become widely and favourably known. While it never trans- 
gressed Beethoven’s dictum “ Empfindung, mehr als Malerei,” 
Borodin’s short piece is admirable in its delicacy of orchestra- 
tion and suggestiveness of treatment; it deserves to be repeated 
at no remote date. The second of Mr. Henschel’s Symphony 
Concerts was chiefly noteworthy for M. Ysaye’s extremely fine 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, a familiar work 
which he succeeded in investing with a new charm, and of Bruch’s 
beautiful “ Schottische Fantasie,” in both of which he was heard 
to the utmost advantage. The Concert also included Schumann’s 
Overture to Genoveva, an instrumental selection from the third 
act of Wagner’s Meistersinger, and Haydn’s evergreen Symphony 
in C (No. 7, in Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s edition), all of which 
were played with considerable vigour and effect. 

At the Crystal Palace the Saturday Concerts have hardly been 
of the usual interest. At last week’s concert Herr Stavenhagen 
gave a disappointing performance of Beethoven’s G major Con- 
certo, his playing of which showed an increase of mannerisms in 
his style aad a general want of charm and refinement. The 
principal orchestral numbers were Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, Dvorik'’s Scherzo Capriccioso—a very spirited and original 
example of the Bohemian master at his best—and Mr. MacCunn’s 
beautiful overture, “Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” a 
work which he has never yet succeeded in surpassing. The 
vocalist was Miss Charlotte Walker, a newcomer from America, 
who possesses a fine soprano voice which deserves more training 
than seems to have been bestowed upon it. She was more suc- 
cessful in a graceful song by Reinhold Becker, “Springtide,” than 
in the great scena, “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” from Weber's 
Oberon. 

After its successful production at the Birmingham Festival 
last month, the performance of Professor Stanford’s Eden in 
London was only a matter of time, and Mr. Barnby has accord- 
ingly taken the earliest opportunity of adding the work to his 
repertory. Eden was fully discussed in these columns on the 
occasion of its first performance, and it is therefore only necessary 
now to record that the favourable impression then created was 
amply confirmed when it was heard at the Albert Hall last week. 
The acoustic peculiarities of the building rendered the effect of 
parts of the oratorio somewhat different to what it was at 
Birmingham. The celestial choruses, in which the orchestral 
accompaniments are very slight, were far more prominent and 
effective than those in the second act of the work, in which the 
scene is laid in Hell. In the latter, the composer's picturesque 
orchestration failed to make its full effect. The principal soloists, 
with the exception of Mr. Henschel, Mrs. Brereton, and Mme, 
Hope Glenn, were new to the work, but all of them—and 
especially Miss MacIntyre, Messrs. Ben Davies and Norman 
Salmond—acquitted themselves well, and contributed much to 
make the performance singularly fine and well-balanced. 

The last two Monday Popular Concerts have been noteworthy 
for the fine playing of M. Ysaye, who has on both occasions led 
the Quartets in a manner which proves that he is as good a 
player of chamber music as he isa soloist. At the concert on the 
16th the programme included Mozart's Quartet in D major, 
No. 7, Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio, Op. 100, Grieg’s Ballade, 
Op. 24, for Pianoforte Solo, and two of Schumann's “ Stiicke im 
Volkston” for violoncello and piano. The violoncellist on this 
occasion was M. de Munck, who can hardly be said to have been 
successful in either Quartet, Trio, or Solo. His tone is thin and 
his passage-playing was not up to the mark, while in the Trio 


he made at least one bad slip. The pianist was Mr. Leonard 
Borwick, who played throughout the evening extremely finely, 
though Grieg’s so-called “ Ballade” (in reality an air with varia~ 
tions) does not give much opportunity for anything beyond dis- 
play of technique. In response to an encore, Mr. Borwick played 
Liszt’s effective transcription of Chopin’s “ Heimkehr.” The 
vocalist was Mr. Reginald Groome, who was encored in a pretty 
song by B. Godard. At last Monday's concert the violoncello desk 
was occupied by Mr. Howell, who was a great improvement upon his. 
predecessor, and joined MM. Ysaye, Ries, and Straus in a singu- 
larly fine performance of Beethoven's Quartet in F minor, Op. 
95, besides taking part with Miss Fanny Davies in Chopin's. 
Introduction and Polonaise, Op. 3. The clever pianist was also 
heard in Schumann’s Fantasia in C major, Op. 17 (dedicated to 
Liszt), the difficulties of which she overcame with marvellous 
success, especially as she was suffering from severe indisposition, 
and might well have claimed the indulgence of the audience. 
But the chief feature of the concert was M. Ysaye’s wonderful 
performance of a study by Paganini, in which his masterly play- 
ing roused the audience to real enthusiasm. His encore-piece 
was a no less remarkable display of finished execution. The 
vocalist was Mrs. Helen Trust, a young soprano who has recently 
made marked progress in her art. The excellent quality of her 
voice and the charm of her singing secured an encore for both her 
songs. After Giordani’s “ Let not age,” she gave Purcell’s “ Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” and Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Sang” was followed by 
Chaminade’s “ Vieille Chanson,” in all of which she was much 
aided by Mr. Henry Bird’s artistic playing of the accompaniments. 

Mrs. Trust was also the vocalist at the second of Messrs. 
Ludwig and Whitehouse’s Chamber Concerts, which took place 
at Princes’ Hall last Wednesday evening, when her success of 
the previous Monday was repeated. On this occasion she was 
heard in songs by Massenet and Purcell, in both of which she 
was encored. The programme included Brahms’s interesting 
Quintet for Strings in G, Op. 111, which was first heard in this- 
country at the Popular Concerts last year, when it created a 
marked impression by its characteristic strength. The perform- 
ance on Wednesday evening was in every respect good; but Mr. 
Gibson deserves especial praise for the way in which he played 
the extremely difficult first tenor part. The pianist at this 
concert was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who was heard to advan- 
tage in two short solos, besides taking part in Dvorik’s Trio in 
B flat, Op. 21. 

Among recent minor concerts may be noticed the Pianoforte 
Recitals given by Herr Stavenhagen (on the afternoon of the 
24th), and by Mile. Kleeberg (on that of the following day).. 
At the former, Herr Stavenhagen’s performances were marked 
by very unequal degrees of merit. His playing of Beethoven’s- 
Sonata, Op. 26, was jerky and commonplace, and some of his 
Chopin selections showed a distinct falling-off from his former 
achievements. The Polish composer's Study in A flat major was, 
however, played with much delicacy, and the two pieces by Liszt, 
with which the programme ended, were given with great brilli- 
ancy. The pianist was assisted by his wife, who created a very 
favourable impression by her singing of Mozart’s “ Deh, vieni,” 
and of songs by Lassen, Sommer, and Richard Strauss. Her 
excellent voice and great intelligence were especially noticeable 
in the unfamiliar but interesting songs of the two last-named 
composers and in her husband’s “Stiindchen,” which was given. 
as anencore. Much more satisfactory than Herr Stavenhagen’s- 
performances were those of Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg on the- 
following afternoon, The gifted pianist has always been a 
favourite with musicians, though her playing is hardly sensa- 
tional enough for the general public. At her recital on Wednes- 
day she revealed a hitherto unsuspected degree of power in her 
performance of Mendelssohn's “ Variations Sérieuses,” and almost 
equally good was her execution of Schumann’s “ Humoreske.” 
Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, 
though technically unimpeachable, was somewhat wanting in 
breadth. Of the group of short pieces which concluded the pro- 
gramme, the best were Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson triste,” which 
was played with delicacy and poetry, and Liszt's “ Ricordanza,” 
which was really an admirable performance. Want of space 
compels us to reserve notice of Herr David Popper's interesting 
Orchestral Concert and of the third Symphony Concert until a 
future occasion. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


MS ELLEN TERRY has taken a great interest in the 
admirable scheme for providing comfortable temporary 
quarters for the younger members of the theatrical profession 
while on tour in the provinces. A start has been made in Man- 
chester with Oldfield House, so called, at Miss Terry’s particular 
request, in memory of “ a woman and an actress” whose. nam® 
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has received renewed popularity in this generation through her 
inimitable acting. Oldfield House is no barrack or almshouse, 

' but a comfortable hotel and social club, combined with “ moderate 
charges.” Similar houses will be opened in the course of time 
in all the principal towns in the kingdom. 

We do net pretend to solve the mystery which surrounds Mrs. 
Abbott. It is, for all we know, “the result of some known 
power acting in an unknown manner,” or it may be merely an 
exceedingly clever trick. She really does lift up from the ground 
the corpulent gentleman seated in a chair—chair and all. It is 
positive that she, moreover, raises from the stage a mass of 
humanity, consisting of six “strong men,” superposed, Ossa on 
Pelion fashion, one on the top of the other ; and the much talked- 
of experiment with a billiard cue occurs nightly exactly as is 
described in the papers. In a word, Mrs. Abbott is puzzling 
enough. Perhaps, after all, a Mahatma! This afternoon she 
will, for the second time, perform before a committee of leading 
medical men, journalists, and professional conjurers. Meanwhile, 
at almost every music-hall in London during the week imitators 
and “exposers ” of Mrs. Abbott have appeared ; but we are bound 
to admit not one of them has made much impression, or in any 
‘way dimmed the glory of the “original and only little Georgia 
Magnet.” 

At Steinway Hall an Indian lady, Mme. Pharoze Langrana, 
gave a concert before Princess Mary and a distinguished audience 
on Monday afternoon. This lady, who appeared in her graceful 
native costume, sang, not, however, the “ songs of Ind,” but Italian 
‘ballads by Denza and the “Sands of Dee.” Her voice is not 
powerful, but extremely sweet, and full of that peculiar melan- 
-choly charm which seems inseparable from all Eastern voices. 
Her method is excellent ; but, were it not for the extreme beauty 
of the tone, we might take objection to her abuse of the sostenuto 
of her high notes; but, mercifully enough, she is quite free from 
tremolo. Signor Lorenzi again produced a marked impression by 
his admirable singing of “Les Rameaux” and “The Devout 
Lover.” 

Mrs. Henry Wylde's new play, Her Oath, produced on Thurs- 
day at the Princess's, is an excellent but highly coloured melo- 
drama dealing with events in the Indian Mutiny. The heroine, 
Renée, a cruelly tried lady of mysterious antecedents, rejoices 
greatly in the last act on finding that she is not the daughter of 
a villanous half-caste described on the playbill as “a brigand,” 
but the child of a respectable British general, and she marries 
Frank Danvers in consideration of his admirable conduct in 
rescuing her from the clutches of the Rajah of Dustnugger, a 
very wicked native potentate indeed, who must surely be intended 
for Nana Sahib. Fortunately the piece was handsomely mounted 
and well played, else possibly the verdict would have been less 
favourable than it was. The large audience was evidently well 
pleased with the fine pictures of Indian life and with the 
spirited acting of Mr. H. Neville as Frank Danvers; with the pathetic 
playing of Miss Beatrice Lamb as Renée, and with the earnest 
representation of the villain of Mr. Austin Melford. Mr. 
Abingdon, a most picturesque Rajah of Dustnugger, had a diffi- 
cult part to play, for if he had not been very much in earnest, 
he might have been unintentionally funny. So closely does the 
ridiculous tread on the heels of the melodramatic. The numerous 
quicksands in Her Oath were, however, skilfully avoided, and the 
result was a well-earned success for all concerned. 

The debate at the Playgoers’ Club on Tuesday evening last 
was remarkably interesting. Mr. R.Jope Slade’s paper on “Con- 
ventionality in Art” was an excellent plea for good, sound, old- 
fashioned notions, as oppesed to the fads of the hour. Mr. David 
Christie Murray, the Chairman, delivered an oration which con- 
tained not a few well-dealt blows at the “naturalistic young 
gentlemen.” Well said and to be remembered was the following 
admirable sentence. “There are,” said he, “phases of life and 
thought with which the dramatist should have nothing to do. 
Anything which we could not possibly discuss before a mixed 
company in private ought not to be dramatized before a mixed 
company in public.” On Sunday evening, December 6, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree will read, at St. James's Hall, a paper to the 
Playgoers on “ Dramatic Failacies.” 

The date of the production at the Prince of Wales's Theatre of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Cellier’s new opera, The Mountebanks, is fixed 
for December 19. 

The next play at the Garrick will not be by Mr. Pinero, but 
by Mr. Sydney Grundy, It will not be produced, however, before 
Christmas. 

Hamlet is to be performed at the Haymarket in the second week 
in January. In the meantime Mr. Alma Tadema is designing the 
scenery for Mr. Ogilvy’s Hypatia, which Mr. Tree proposed to 
give during the winter season. 

We record with deep regret the deaths of Mr. Lewis Wing- 
field and of Mr. William Florence. Mr. Wingfield’s connexion 
with art and literature is well known, and, unless it were Mr, 


Percy Anderson, he had no rival in this country as a designer of 
costumes. He was an amiable conversationalist and exceedingly 
popular. Mr. William Florence, the Irish-American comedian, 
has not appeared professionally in this country for some years, 
but in the United States he was constantly before the footlights 
until within a week or so of his death. He made a fortune out 
of The Irish Boy and the Yankee Girl, and other pieces of the 
same sort, in which his wife also acted with great success. Mr. 
Florence was one of the most generous and benevolent of men, 
and in every way a “good fellow.” 


THE LORD RECTOR OF GLASGOW. 


A® interesting, but undesigned, coincidence has charged two 
of the brightest luminaries of the Unionist party with the 
duty of delivering almost simultaneously their respective ad- 
dresses as Lord Rectors of two of the Scottish Universities, 

Last week Mr. Goschen discoursed at Edinburgh upon Ima- 
gination, a touchingly appropriate subject for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; this week Mr. Balfour has expounded to the in- 
genuous youth of Glasgow his views upon Progress, a not uncon- 
genial theme for the statesman under whose régime Ireland has 
progressed from anarchy to order. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Balfour delivered his homily 
under somewhat depressing circumstances. He arrived in 
Glasgow under cloud of night, and amid the steady rain which is 
the characteristic feature of the Glaswegian climate from 
October to April. The atmospheric gloom was but faintly re- 
lieved by the blaze of some hundreds of torches, carried in pro- 
cession before the car in which the Lord Rector advanced from 
the railway station to the precincts of the University, accom- 
panied by the Principal and the President of the Royal Society. 
An element of hysterical hilarity was contributed by a party of 
some dozen pipers, who rent the air with the skirl of the national 
instrument. 

The next forenoon, on which the Address was delivered, was 
still murky ; and, besides the climatic influences, probably every 
one was conscious, if not “of one mute shadow watching all,” 
yet of the sad and sudden blow which had struck down the last 
Lord Rector, in the middle of his brilliant career, on the very 
eve of his successor’s taking the oath of office. 

The scene in the Bute Hall, in which the installation of the 
Lord Rector takes place, was sufliciently picturesque, the variety 
of academical and official costumes lending richness of colour and 
variety of effect to the pageant. The Address itself was worthy 
of the occasion. If anyone hints a fault, it will probably be to 
suggest that the idea of progress set forth is that of the pessimist 
rather than the optimist; but he may be comforted by thinking 
that such a view is, perhaps, not unnatural from a statesman 
who for five years has been in immediate contact with the 
baffling phenomena of Irish civilization. Who can tell how 
much his acquaintance with “honest John Dillon,” Mr. William 
O’Brien, and Mr. Timothy Healy may have coloured Mr, Balfour's 
sentiments as to the progress of the human race ? 


THE GLADSTONIAN PROVISO. 

(“Their fair claim to compensation ought, if they can make good their 
case, to be considered, as all such claims have been considered, by the 
wisdom and liberality of the British Parliament.”—Mr. GLapstoxr, 
twelve years ago. } 


“ M*® GLADSTONE, whose name backed the publicans’ 
claim, 
Yet in Parliament set it aside ? 
Tis a false imputation of tergiversation !” 
Sir Wilfrid indignantly cried. 
“ You had better refer tu your Hansard, dear sir, 
For you'll find, if you turn to the place, 
That their claim's recognition implied the condition 
That ‘ they could make good their case.’ 
And they couldn’t make good their case, 
That fact it is easy to trace; 
Mr. Gladstone’s own vote 
Will distinctly denote 
That they couldn’t make good their case. 


“T do not pretend all his acts to defend ; 
If you like to maintain that his line 
On this question is sinuous, to prove it continuous 
Is no obligation of mine. . 
But consistency here is abundantly clear, 
And it rests on the solidest base ; > 
If he backed confiscation and not compensation, 
They can't have ‘ made good their case.’ 
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No, they can’t have made good their case ; 
This significant fact you must face. 

They protested in vain, 

So ’tis perfectly plain 
That they didn’t make good their case.” 


Let me add, while I write, that the people who cite 
Mr. Gladstone, not noting each word, 
Will, if one must be candid, soon find themselves landed 
In inf'rences grossly absurd. 
They will learn, I suspect, that ’tis best to reflect 
What reserves every phrase may embrace, 
As did this declaration the qualification 
“ If they can make good their case.” 
Yes ; you have to make good your case, 
For—lI wish to express it with grace— 
Notwithstanding a pledge, 
{ He is likely to “ hedge,” 
If you cannot make good your case. 


So, despite the vast reach of that Newcastle speech, 
You had best, my good friends, bear in mind, 
That its programme so various of plans multifarious 
Has just this proviso behind. 
If your cherished “ reforms” by Home Rule and its storms 
Are deferred an indefinite space, 
Well,—their claims to precedence will not have gained 
credence, 
You won't have “ made good your case.” 
You will not have made good your case, 
For he said you'd be first in the race ; 
And if then ’tis not so, 
Why, of course, you will know 
5 That you haven’t made good your case. 


REVIEWS. 


BACKWARD GLANCES.* 


A LABORIOUS end very fairly successful journalist who saw 
America as a boy, went up the Hudson river, looked on 
native Indians'sitting “ by the roadside like gipsies,” and watched 
the rise of Glasgow trom the year 1822-3, is justified in publish- 
ing his reminiscences. Mr. Hedderwick heard Daniel O'Connell 
in the House of Commons, applauded the performances of 
Taglioni, and saw Walter Scott sitting in the Court of Session 
just like any ordinary clerk. He has also come in contact with 
editors and manufacturers, artists and professors, musicians and 
a whole tribe of minor poets, who only wanted something in order 
to become as fully recognized in the world as they were appreciated 
at Paisley or Perth. About all these individuals of divers degree 
of merit and obscurity the author has something to tell us. Un- 
fortunately a few of the anecdotes have lost whatever point they 
may ever have had. Some are really hardly worth repetition. 
And of one or two really eminent personages the author has 
nothing more to say except that he was so unlucky as never to 
make their acquaintance. He adds nothing to our Seoniaies of 
Scott beyond what is told fully in Scott’s Journal and in Lockhart’s 
admirable Biography. Virgzlium vidi tantum is really the sum 
total of three pages of print. 

In the case of some other notabilities, either Mr. Hedderwick’s 
source of information or his memory must have been at fault. 
For instance, after hearing Macaulay in 1840 Mr. Hedderwick 
is quite convinced that he was “ gifted to an extraordirary extent 
with the power of extemporaneous rhetoric.” We believe this to 
be a mistake. Macaulay never became a debater. Sir George 
Trevelyan, in his excellent biography, only goes so far as to say 
that his uncle spoke “frequently enough on the spur of the 
moment”; and he remarks that, though some judges were of 
opinion that on such occasions “his style gained more in 
animation than it lost in ornament, yet it is admitted that he 
was in the habit of turning over any subject carefully in his mind 
when there was a prospect of a debate.” Macaulay himself talks 
about passages in his own speeches which had been “ carefully 
premeditated,” and which lingered in the mind for a few days 
after delivery, till they passed away. We have heard that on 
one cccasion Macaulay actually broke down in the House when 
trying to answer some obtrusive M.P. In reality he was too 
scrupulous and fastidious in his choice of words ever to have 
become a rough and ready speaker. 

We can endorse everything that the author says about a very 
different person, Mile. Taglioni. Hers was the poetry of motion. 
She never pirouetted or spun round, and there were none of those 
terrible contortions which, in the case of many other dancers, are 
often unseemly and not far from indecent. But why could not 
Mr. Hedderwick specify distinctly one or two of the performances 


* Backuard Glances; or, Scme Personal Recollections. By James 
Hedderwick, LL D., Awhor of “ s of Middle Age” &c. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood & Sons, ge. 


with which Taglioni delighted Parisians and Englishmen in the 
time of Charles Dix and Louis Philippe? Le Dieu et la 
Bayadére had a very long run at the Académie Royale some 
sixty years ago. Tn the last act Taglioni mounts a funeral 
ile just as if s she were about to become a Sati, and is saved 
y the intervention of Brahma or Vishnu. In the Muette 
de Portici she appeared as the dumb girl; while Nourrit 
the accomplished tenor, and Levasseur, with his fine bass. 
voice, sang to appreciative audiences. But Taglioni’s greatest 
triumph was in 2 Sylphide. Here the scene is laid in the. 
Highlands of Scotland. A stalwart Scotchman falls in love 
with a Sylphide. Invisible to most ordinary mortals, she 
mixes in the village festivities, vanishes up a chimney, dis- 
appears through an armchair, flies up a staircase, and defies 
pursuit and capture. At length she succumbs to a pretended 
philtre, which in reality is a deadly poison administered by 
a malignant old hag. Her wings drop off, and she dies and 
is buried in the air by weeping and attendant sylphs. Mr.. 
Hedderwick we apprehend, from his enthusiastic and appropriate 
remarks, has witnessed this fine performance, though he does not 
distinctly specify it. No impresario, we think, has ever in later 
days found any one to succeed Taglioni in this particular ballet. 
To the merits of Dickens as an after-dinner speaker Mr. 
Hedderwick bears a testimony which many still living will readil 
endorse. His speeches were never too long. They were oma. 
ingly humorous, and when he was chairman each toast had its 
neat point. Once, when presiding at a dinner in aid of the- 
Hospital for Incurables, he had, with other regulation speeches, to. 
give that of the “ House of Lords.” The reader may anticipate 
the laughter occasioned by the chairman’s announcement that he 
did not mean for a moment that there could be the smallest con- 
nexion between that august assembly and “a Hospital for Incur-- 
ables.” Some of Mr. Hedderwick’s recollections are, in reality, not 
his own, but those of Provostsand other dignitaries who had had’ 
access to people of position. One man must have been a sort of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, who could thus describe Madame Adélaide at 
the Tuileries, where he dined as the bearer of an address from the 
Town Council of Glasgow :—“ A nice body ; I was at hame wi’ 
her in five minutes.” e address, we are told, was presented to. 
Louis Philippe when the French monarch had just escaped assas- 
sination. hether the attempt was that of Fieschi and his 
associates in 1835, or that of Alibaud, a few years later, we are 
not informed. A little more accuracy of detail in these matters, 
like Captain Absolute’s comfort, could easily be tolerated. In 
commemorating the productions of a Scotch poet, Alexander 
Smith, who was the author of A Life Drama, which is said to- 
have had a remarkable success, Mr. Hedderwick quotes Scott’s. 
advice that poetry should be made “ a staff for help rather than a. 
crutch for support.” We always thought that Scott put it that 
literature was a bad staff, but a good crutch. Thackeray, our author 
never met in private, but he heard him lecture with much effect. 
The printer, we take it, is to blame for putting the word “ ease” 
instead of “case” in a quotation from the famous ballad of the- 
“‘ Bouillabaisse.” The error does not make nonsense of the line,. 
but it does not rhyme. One anecdote of the Scotch judge Lord. 
Cockburn has freshness and point. A friend remarked to 
Cockburn that a young advocate who had droned and prosed far 
too much was certainly tedious. ‘ Tedious!” said the old dudges 
“he not only exhausts time, but encroaches on eternity.” Weare 
glad to be able to say, in conclusion, that there is asthing in bad 
taste, or offensive to the living or the dead, in these reminis- 
cences. But when a practised writer thinks he can faithfully: 
reproduce the past, he is very apt to forget that tints vanish and 
colours fade, and anecdotes that once set a table in a roar must. 
have lost much of their original flavour. 


NOVELS." 


De eet the critic who holds firmly to the true faith, 
that the amusement—in a wide sense of the word—of the: 
reader is the only legitimate purpose of the existence of novels, is. 
apt to look suspiciously at a romance about real people, he would 
hardly be bold enough to assert that no such novels ought to be 
written. When the novelist essays that high and austere kind of 
amusement known as tragedy, the selection of an historical ground- 
work is particularly excusable. Actions, thoughts, and words 
which are really tragical are much easier to record than to invent, 
and it is doubtful whether the small number of living novelists: 
capable of any kind of tragic work worth reading contains even- 
one who is poet enough to do so without far more to go upon 
than — had when he set to work upon Hamlet. 
These considerations may or may not have weighed with Mrs. 
Woods in selecting for he new book the story which is told in 
the title of Esther Vanhomrigh; in any case they sufficiently 
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justify her in having stuck closely, as far as regards the main 
her to the disclosed by the voluminous 
mass of extant Swift-Stella-~Vanessa literature. Further than 
that our congratulations upon her choice of a subject cannot go. 
Swift’s relations with Esther Vanhomrigh were tragical enough, 
but not with tragedy of the ennobling kind. In the whole story 
we discover no heroic fortitude, no wise or beautiful constancy, 
no healthily passionate aifection, or indeed anything which it is 

leasant or profitable to discern. Swift’s behaviour to Esther 

anhomrigh, and so much of his behaviour to Hester Johnson as 
was connected with it, was from first to last unmanly in every 
sense of the word, and was in its result exquisitely cruel. Now 
Swift was a great writer and a considerable statesman, and there 
is no lawful satisfaction in the contemplation of the weakness and 
incompleteness of an important part of his private life. Making the 
nece allowance for the inevitable painfulness of the subject, 
we are glad to be able to say that Mrs, Woods's work is extremely 
well done. She can, as all readers of A Village Tragedy know, write 
English well, and is also gifted with the essential quality of the 
romancer—the power of making her characters live and dwell in 
the memory. The Swift and the Vanessa of her fiction are most 
vividly and solidly brought before the reader. Though one 
cannot like or admire cisher, one must pity both. The other 
characters are also in their several d Her readers 
may find out for themselves how she blends history—such as it 
is—with romance. It may suflice to say here that she makes 
Swift go through the form of a private marriage with Stella, 
shortly before Vanessa’s death, and Stella deny the fact to 
Vanessa at an interview—the only one—between the two women, 
the day before the famous scene of Swift's return of the latter's 
letter. In the book it is her letters to him, not her letter to 
Stella, that he returns. She makes Vanessa’s last illness follow 
immediately upon this event, and brings the Dean, in a hardl 
sufficiently repentant frame of mind, to her death-bed. Wit 
considerable art she causes him to be summoned thither in the 
middle of a dinner-party, whereat he is concerting with his 
friends those methods of dealing with ‘ Wood's halfpence ” which 
were to add so much to his reputation. If Mrs. Woods will look 
at vol. iii. p. 75, she will see that even the most careful printers 
should have their proofs carefully read by authors who have 
occasion to use that dangerous word Brobdingnag. 

Jack Gray was an undergraduate at some college at Cam- 
bridge, which appears from internal evidence to be either Queen’s 
or Peterhouse—possibly a mixture of the two. His sister 
Molly was a student at the Ladies’ College at Newnham, and she 
was engaged to the Junior Dean (how many colleges at Cam- 
bridge have more than one Dean ?) of her brother's college. Jack 
had an intimate and ill-conducted friend named Brackenbury, 
and always called Mr. Brackenbury by the author, and sometimes 
by his fellow-undergraduates. This Brackenbury, besides being 
the villain of the story, was clean shaven, with a “twinkle” in 
his eyes, and had long black hair “ falling on one side low over 
his forehead,” and stroked his college boat. When training he 
Soper supped in the small hours of the morning with a 
wicked actress called Rosey, who lived, and kept a baccarat 
table, in a “shady house” on the Newmarket Road, and it 
was his practice after such entertainments to climb back into 
college through his friend Jack’s window. He further induced 
Jack to lose a good deal of money on the Derby, to borrow 
on a bill in order to pay, and ultimately to forge his 
(Jack’s) father's name in order to get a renewal. Fellowes, 
the Dean, while engaged to Molly, took holiday duty at a 
watering-place, and there met the sinful Rosey, whom he saved 
from drowning, and thereafter supported—from the best motives 
—with the money with which he had promised to furnish a house 
he had taken for himself and his bride. Rosey, therefore, fell in 
love with him, and, upon his subsequently rejecting her advances, 
great scandals ensued, and he and Molly were separated, and 
ultimately, after undergoing all sorts of troubles, were reunited 
and became a bishop and a bishop's wife. All this makes a dull 
enough story; but it is interesting from the surprising mixture 
of knowledge of the physical geography of Cambridge with 
bewildering ignorance of Cambridge life displayed by the 
author in his narration. It will hardly be believed, but it is 
true, that Mr. St. Aubyn actually calls the courts of Colleges 
“quads,” and that not once but systematically, with the 
singular exception that on one particular page he three times 
speaks correctly of the “court” of “St. Stephen’s.” He 
seems to think an exeat is required whenever an undergraduate 
leaves Cambridge for the day, and never to have heard of an 
absit. He talks of going “ up” the river to Baitsbite. He does 
not know the difference between being sent down and being 
rusticated, or rather he knows the difference but transposes the 
words. “Jack,” he says, “was rusticated,’ and then explains, 
“not sent down to come up in a year or two, but rusticated,” 
and he proceeds to tell how, having been rusticated, ‘‘ he was no 
longer a member of the University.” The college porter is 
always called the “janitor,” and the author seems to think that 
a man can swim as fast as a small boat can be rowed. Even after 
all this it must in charity be hoped that it was the printer and 
not Mr. St. Aubyn who called Jack, on the from which we 
have quoted, “the Curtius Mettius ” of his college. The con- 
sideration of these matters encourages the hope that in various 
other respects Mr. St. Aubyn’s presentment of life at Cambridge 
is equally untrustworthy. Were it otherwise we should have to 
encounter the horrid suspicion that undergraduates of to-day 


tattle over their tea and cake principally of the attractions, offers, 
and so on, of young ladies who are, or are about to becom 
students at Newnham, and generally exist in an atmosphere o 
sickly effeminacy tempered with third-rate dissipation. is 
a great deal about Newnham College in the story, many scenes 
being described which no man has any particular business to know 
per about. It is possible that “Alan St. Aubyn” may be 
the nom de guerre of some ony Sn! who has obtained a super- 
ficial acquaintance both with Newnham and with some small 
College, but happily there seems to be no reason to suppose that the 
life of Newnham is more accurately portrayed than that of the 
University. It is to be hoped, from one point of view, that the 
writer may be a woman, because if any male person has been 
guilty of the travesties of more than one private individual, and 
of three or four actual events of greater or less notoriety, which 
disfigure the story, it would be difficult to censure his perform- 
ance more severely than he deserves. There are books worse 
spelt (except Curtius Mettius), and books written in worse 
grammar (though, to do Mr. St. Aubyn justice, he has a magnifi- 
cent faculty of misquotation), and also books in which more pre- 

sterous violations of ibility are alleged to have occurred ; 
ut, taking The Junior Dean as a whole, it is about as bad a novel 
as one often meets with. 


Henry Lawrence Hovenden had, as his biographer, Miss F. 
Mabel Robinson, observes, an excellent name, and he won his 
Victoria Cross after the manner of Majors Chard and Bromhead 
in the Zulu War. He was “a man of action,” which appears to 
mean that, though acapable soldier, he was in other respects more 
than usually stupid. On returning home from the war he 
bestowed his youthful heart upon one Althea Rodriguez, an 
experienced young lady of Jewish descent and surpassing beauty. 
She appreciated, and to some extent returned, the gift; but as 
soon as they were engaged, troubles fell thick and fast upon the 
devoted head of the hero. His experiences were diverse, but 
mainly unpleasant, and included an episode with the faithless 
Althea by no means consonant to the traditions of British fiction 
as she is wrote for the Young Person. After this he tried being 
a monk, but the monks came to the conclusion that distinction in 
that line was not for him, and ultimately he was duly married to 
a rather colourless person, who had through all his adventures 
nourished for him a passion which nothing could shake. We are 
by no means sure that it ought not to have been shaken, and feel 
but little sympathy with the adoring female. There is a great 
deal more in the story, but that is enough of it to reveal here. It 
is a lively tale, very well told, and thoroughly pleasant reading 
for two volumes. In the third some people may resent the sin, 
and some may eventually feel a little bored by the anguish, but 
nevertheless it is probable that every one will read tothe end. It 
is a pity that Miss Robinson should have considered it lawful to 
attribute to a purely fictitious character—the deceased father of 
the hero—the historical feat of blowing in the Cashmere Gate of 
Delhi. One or two scraps of French are carelessly spelt, and the 
copy sent to this Review would be more commodious if the 
binder had not transposed the concluding sheets of the first and 
second volumes. 


Whether anybody honourably missed anything, or whether 
some young woman described as a Miss—which would not have 
been polite in the time of Charles II.—behaved in an honourable 
manner, is best known to Mrs. Meade. What is certain is that 
there is no woman, old or young, entitled to be called the 
Honourable Miss Anything in The Honourable Miss. The ques- 
tion what may be the esoteric meaning of this odd title may 
not be of enthralling interest ; but it is as interesting as anything 
else between the covers of the volume. There is nothing offensive 
about the story except that it is not pleasantly printed, and the 
chief peculiarity in it is that the heroine does not marry the 
young man—he can hardly be called the hero—but, as there is 
only one other young man who occupies more than half a » 
he comes nearer to it than any one else. She was Beatrice 
Meadowsweet, and he was Loftus Bertram, and she was well off, 
but the daughter of a defunct draper, while he was an officer in 
the Artillery, and had a proud mother and two more or less 
pretty sisters, all of whom were ladies by birth and manners. The 
pair wereengaged at his mother's wish ; but Beatrice on the wedding- 
day contrived to substitute for herself (with the bridegroom’s 
consent) a mysterious female of extremely doubtful character, who 
had been changed some time after birth with the young man 
himself, and had been feloniously extorting money from his 
mother by threatening to reveal the circumstance. However, 
she (the doubtful female) dearly loved her co-changeling, and he 
her, and Beatrice did not at all want him for herself’ so that 
everybody was satisfied. Loftus must have been a poor creature, 
as he allowed Beatrice to present him with a considerable part 
of her fortune. However, he would have had to marry her, or 
be totally ruined, if she had not, so she doubtless considered 
herself, and was, well out of it. This romance serves as the excuse 
for many scathing descriptions of the vulgar manners and petty 
malice of a collection of small tradesmen at a little seaside town. 
We trust that the presentment thereof is no more true to life 
than it is plausible, 
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MACHIAVELLL* 


oe = is one of the books, happily by no means rare, which 
justify our University presses from the stupid gibes of those 
who accuse them of producing nothing but school-books, and 
who forget (if, indeed, it be not something worse than forgetful- 
ness) that, if the Clarendon Press and the Pitt Press did not 
ey school-books, they would have no money to produce 
~~ this. That a library edition of Zhe Prince in the 
original la , edited with ever, sible care and a tus, 
beautifully printed, should, e ordinary sense, is, 
we are afraid, impossible ; that it was worth doing and worth 
producing is, we think, indisputable. We do not, we regret to 
say, know much about Mr. Burd. He tells us that he has exe- 
cuted his task “in a remote village during the moments perdus 
of a very busy life,” which, as he puts no “ Reverend” to his 
name, looks as if he were a doctor. rd Acton, who contributes 
an introduction, of which more presently, compliments, but does 
not describe, him in his introduction. There are some oddities 
which would lead us to think that he isa specialist. It is certainly 
alarming to be told that Henry II. of England married Constance, 
daughter of Conan of Brittany, and that their son Arthur was 
murdered. Was John then really afratricide? But we donot go 
to Mr. Burd for information about the history of England, we go to 
him for knowledge about Machiavelli, and this he seems to possess 
in a manner which isin the very best sense of the terms “ extensive 
and peculiar.” Lord Acton, being one of those of whom omnes have 
to say omnia bona, requires hardly more personal atten- 
tion than Mr. Burd, His introduction is a curious deliverance 
of omnivorous learning, which we should like better if the 
rinters had not put all the quotations (which make up half the 
bulk), whether they be English, Latin, French, Italian, German, 
or Spanish, in the same type as the text, without inverted 
commas, italics, or any other mark of difference. The effect to 
us is bewildering and indigestible. But the bs so is, as a con- 
spectus of Machiavellism, unsurpassed in erudition, and capable 
of serving almost any future Captain Shandon as a substitute for 
“the Burton's Anatomy.” 
Mr. Burd’s own work is divided into several parts. There is a 
“ bibliographical note,” against which we have nothing but the 
fact that it takes very scant notice of modern English writing on 
Machiavelli, and does not, so far as we have seen, even notice 
the excellent translation of The Prince which “ N. H. T.” gave 
less than ten years ago. This is followed by a paper on “ the 
purpose of The Prince,” tending to show that Machiavelli's writing 
was strictly limited to the handling of such means as in his time 
he “ie a for somebody to use in reforming and uniting 
Italy. Acton and Mr. Burd himself seem to think this a 
new view ; we should not have thought so. But as, though we 
may claim to know something about The Prince itself, we do 
not claim any knowledge of what has been said about 7'he Prince 
that could even approach theirs, we are content to say no more. 
It is certainly in our judgment the right view, whether it be a 
new one or not. This is followed by a conspectus of “early 
criticism of The Prince,” which is a marvel of patient study, and 
that by some genealogical tables and an historical abstract, 
occupying a hundred large pages, of which more, if possible, must 
be said. This part of the book, indeed, may be said to be 
apparatus criticus not merely for The Prince, but for an entire 
edition of Master Nick’s works, and we should be glad to hear 
that the Clarendon Press had encouraged Mr. Burd to under- 
take such a thing. The Discorsi, the Istoria, the Arte della 
Guerra, and the rest richly deserve such an edition, and we know 
no more worthy work for a University Press to undertake than 
the furnishing once for all of standard issues of great classics in 
all lan especially of those which are not likely to be under- 
taken by an ordinary publisher in the way of business. Even in 
the pecuniary way such things are not very bad speculations; for 
their sale, if slow, is sure, and such an institution can dispense 
with quick returns. 
Machiavelli, however, and The Prince are such interesting sub- 
jects that we must pray both Lord Acton and Mr. Burd to dis- 
with more attention to themselves that we may hasten to 
their author and their text. In “shovelling away rubbish,” as it 
has been called, from his author, Mr. Burd hes been eximious. 
Whether he is quite so excellent in appreciating Machiavelli we 
know not. He tells us, for instance, that the doctrine that “ his- 
tory repeats itself’—which is unquestionably Master Niccold’s 
Haupt-Idee—is “a fallacy long since disposed of.” Is it? When, 
where, and by whom? If Mr. Burd will tell us, we will under- 
take to give the — to the fowls of the air and the beasts of 
the field in a very short ae Nor are we by any means sure 
that Mr. Burd is right in thinking the famous on Moses 
almost certainly sarcastic. The abominable eighteenth century 
(for, though it left us many great things, it was, on the whole, 
rather an abominable thing itself) has apparently left even in the 
best soils roots which, like artichoke or conte Fa will grow w 
at the most inopportune moments. We know that Machiavelli 
was not exactly an Evangelical Christian, that he did not (and 
small blame to him) like and so forth. But when will 
people understand that this does not in the least necessitate his 
ving “‘ spoke sarcastic ” of Moses ? 
But all such considerations are indeed futile. In conceivable 
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circumstances it may matter very much to Machiavelli himself, 
now and still more hereafter, whether he spoke sarcastically 
about Moses and whether his references to the actions of Cesar 
Borgia and others were ap or - indifferent, or merely those of 
a man who takes things ashe finds them for a special end. Tous 
it matters not one rap. What does matter is that we have in The 
Prince one of the t political treatises, perhaps the greatest 
political treatise, ofthe world. Mr. Burd has very well observed 
that most of the propositions of what is commonly called 
“ Machiavellism ” have been invented for Machiavelli and put in 
his mouth by adverse critics. He might have said, and perha 
has said, that the questionable parts of the treatise form a small, 
almost the smallest, part of it. They are as i ificant in 
amount as they are disputable in character. But in them, in the 
rest, in the whole, there is that acre subtile igneum ingenium 
which Lipsius praised. It is even here to a much ter extent 
than Mr. Burd, with his belief that the self-repetition of histo: 
is “an exploded fallacy,” and his apologies for Machiavelli's 
introduction of the Greeks and the mans, understands. 
Machiavelli has more, perhaps, than any one else the one great 
mark of the competent politician—he knows that political events 
are the outcome of the nature of man, and that the nature of man 
never, in the long run and on a sufficient average, changes. That 
is the chief and principal thing, the thing by which we can 
distinguish between the political philosopher and the political 
sciolist. Once believe that dead-lift is possible, that institu- 
tions will do anything, that, except in the circular, tail-catching 
way, progress is anything, and you may be an excellent man, 
an excellent Christian, “a aad neighbour, and a very good 
bowler,” but you will never be a politician in the sense of having 
intelligent views on politics. Marry, in the other sense you may 
be a very great politician indeed! 


Machiavelli had imbued himself with this first principle as few 
men have imbued themselves, and he had set himself to gain the 
historical experience upon which it insists as fewer still have 
ever done. He could boast (for English readers, we use the excel- 
lent English version before referred to) “a long ee of modern 
affairs and a continual study of antiquity. e had seen that 
“one change always leaves a dovetail into which another will 
fit.” He knew that if you try to postpone war it is always post- 
poned “ to the advantage of the other side.” He had gauged that 
“credulity of mankind who will never believe in anything till 
they have seen it proved by the event,” and who, he might have 
added, are just as blind to the next instance of the same rule. He 
had mastered the doctrine, ignored alike by despotic kings and by 
party leaders, that “you should never alter your behaviour, 

cause if a need to change come from adversity, it is then too 
late to resort to severity, while any leniency you may then use 
will be thrown away, since it will be seen to be compulsory and 
gain you no thanks.” 


Now, which of these maxims (and we might add many 
others like them) is in the least degree tainted with what is 
commonly called Machiavellism? And yet in how many political 
authors, in how many statesmen even, shall we find the enuncia- 
tion or the observation of their profound wisdom? Machiavelli, 
indeed, like all other wise men, was half a fatalist. With all his 
statecraft, he confesses that he is half inclined to believe in the 
omnipotence of fortune, and he is evidently much more than half 
inclined to admit that time and chance happen to all. Yet with 
the unconquerable virt% which is perhaps not least often found in 
those who are half fatalists, he never will advise that, in 
practical affairs, a practical man shall let anything go by de- 
fault. If you are to be beaten, you certainly will be beaten; 
and if you have been beaten, it may be that it is because 
it was your fate to be so. But not the less for that will 
you, if you be a Machiavellist in the true sense, do your utmost 
not to be beaten.’ No man had ever more of the lion in him than 
this man, in whom fools have conspired to see a sort of fox-devil. 
Even his supposed ruthlessness may have some connexion with 
this undaunted spirit ; for, as he knows that he would always 
advise the vanquished to fight on, so he is constrained to warn 
the victor that there is only one mode of preventing them from 
fighting. Once more, how will it suit some very moral and very 
democratic moderns to cast stones at this cynic and sycophant ? 
“To slaughter fellow citizens,” says he, in his curious belittling 
way, which “fules think no canny,” “to betray friends, to be 
devoid of honour, pity, and religion, cannot be counted as merits.” 
What? This suppét de Satan had actually got to see that? He 
refused to count it a merit to send fellow-citizens into the wilder- 
ness and pitilessly leave them to be slaughtered by betrayal ? 
He thought that to eat your words and give your rel ion to the 
first cut-throat who offers a consideration were methods, as he 
says further, “which may lead to power, but which confer no 

lory”? © fossil Florentine! misguided Machiavel! Had 

e lived to our time he might have seen millions of moral men 
flinging themselves at the feet of leaders who have done these 
very things, and have been led to — and kept in it, and in a 
certain sort of glory, by nothing e 
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ANGLING SKETCHES." 


“ ding = 1p papers do not boast of t sport. They are truth- 
ful, not like the tales some fishers tell,” writes Mr. Andrew 
Lang. He begins his pretty book, which is not divided into 
chapters, after the manner of the vulgar, but is written under 
nine heads of pleasing variety, with the “ Confessions of a Duffer.” 
A pretty book it is in every sense—pretty as a mere outward and 
visible book, plenty of pretty wit inside the cover, very pretty 
—~ talked of, more than pretty scenes sketched, bedecked 
with flower, bush, tree, and water; some pretty worldly wisdom, 
pee pretty and very choice English, and some pretty 
tales well told. These Angling Sketches are drawn in bright 
colours, with the true taste of an artist, a master of his art. 

The “ Confessions of a Duffer” contains a deal of fishing worldly 
wisdom, and is most amusing on the how-not-to-do-it side of the 
sport ; but, if confession is to be the order of the day, we confess 
to a sceptical spirit in regard to the duffer part of the writer's 
truthful tales. He may have been a duffer when ten years old; 
but the rest of the book tells the fisher that no duffer could write 
of fishing like this. 

Under all the nine heads there is fishing lore and fishing 
wisdom, with much besides attractive and amusing to the non- 
fisher, if there be such a person, Not to go deep into abstruse 
subjects, are we not all fishers—fishers of men if not fishers of 
fish? It would seem that fishing, in one sense or other, is 
ingrained in us, whether we come from amphibious ancestors 
or otherwise. It is not a simple matter to explain why a 
fisher of fish gets so absorbed in his pursuit that he can think 
of or do little else for a week but cast his fly in a stream, 
fall into ecstasies if he catch one 25-pound salmon, excite 
the envy of fifty others like himself, who crowd the salmon 
rivers, and write to the Field to record his deed, and make public 
his glorification. We have the highest authority to become 
fishers of men. The natural man is a fisher, and he advances to 
be a fisher of men. We know a fisher of repute who was hauled 
into a town to make a political speech. He was brought from 
the river banks, and from them he took up his parable. To catch 
their men he advised his hearers to cast their lines delicately, 
without a splash, on the waters of politics—not a very lucid 
stream—and the voters would rise to the fly. To use Mr. Lang’s 
own words, the idiots took it, and the fisher found himself a 
fisher of men with no taste for that branch of the sport. 

The “ Confessions of a Duffer” make excellent sport. “Success 
with pen or rod,” he says, “ may be beyond one, but there is the 
pleasure of the pursuit, the rapture of endeavour, the delight of 
an impossible chase, the joys of nature—sky, trees, brooks, and 
birds.” This e (18) is success with the pen any way. “A 
Border Boyhood” follows the “ Duffer,” and here we learn that the 
writer is a fisher for trout, and not for salmon—the trout is more 
delicate and dainty—and that he fishes chiefly in the waters of 
Scotland, streams destined, it seems, to flow on for ever through 
English letters. He fishes with his brothers in the Ettrick, the 

eed, the Yarrow, and Meggat waters. “ But when I last 
rowed past Meggat Foot, the delta of that historic stream was 
simply crowded with anglers, stepping in front of each other. I 
asked if this was a political ‘demonstration,’ but they stuck to 
business as if they had been on the Regent’s Canal.” “Even 
thirty long years ago the old stagers used to tell us that ‘the 
watter was owr sair fished.’” “Loch Awe” comes next to the 
“ Border Boyhood,” where “they are also extremely game for 
their size ; a half-pound trout fights like a pounder.” In this is 
to be read the yarn of the Black officer, as told by the boatman, 
who knew of a red deer that came and spoke toa gentleman. 
Talking of the modern spirit and the science of the microscope our 
writer says, “ But 1 would rather have one banshee story than 
fifteen pages of proof that ‘life, which began as a cell with a c, is 
to end as a sell withans.’” “Loch Fishing and Little Loch 
~~ succeeds Loch Awe. Little Loch Beg is a profound secret 
to be preserved for the chosen. “ This isnot the real name of the 
loch ; quite enough people know its real name already.” Loch- 
fishing is fully dealt with under this head, and the “Duffer” 
decidedly disappears for ever. There are duffers with the rod and 
duffers with the pen to be found, no doubt, but not here. The 
next is “ Loch Leven,” too well known to the cockney and 
his kind, where the trout “are fabled to average about a pound,” 
“ famous, according to Sir Walter Scott, as long ago as in Queen 
Mary’s time for the bright silver of their sides, for their pink flesh, 
and gameness when hooked.” The Castle and Mary Stuart give 
rise to pathetic lamentations that the Queen of Hearts Catholic 
could not be content with trout-fishing in the happy days be- 
fore the cockney invasion, and enjoy a serene and lovely life in 
St. Leven Loch instead of indulging in fatal vaulting ambition. 
“The Bloody Doctor” aptly succeeds to Loch Leven and Mary 
Stuart. “And the ancient man listened to our description of 
the monster, and he said, ‘ Hoot, ay ; ors jest forgathered wi’ 
the bloody Doctor.’” This is enough. Let the reader, if his 
nerves are equal to it, see for himself what horrors that fearful 
name can bring forth. If he think a fly-fisher might use it for 
a mere common fly of feather, fur, and hook, he will think too 
lightly of a profound question. After “The Bloody Doctor” 
comes “The tole or the Salmon.” Not “The y and the 
Salmon,” which might be common enough. A tale of salmon 


fishing well told. A ly that could not have befallen a 
trout-fisher, Under the eighth head, “ A Tweedside Sketch,” he 
says “he is not a salmon-fisher, though willing to try that art 
again, and though this is a tale of salmon.” “The rod, at all 
events the rod which some one kindly lent me, is like a weaver's 
beam.” “ Trout-fishing is all an idyll, all delicacy.” He knows 
salmon-fishing, but prefers the trout. Common mortals, when once 
they have got hold of a salmon, lose their delicate trout tastes and 

end laborious days in hoping for the leviathan, The sylvan 
‘teveed is a joy to Mr. Andrew Lang, and he demands “ Why 
has Yarrow been so much more besung than Tweed, in — of 
the greater stream’s far greater and more varied loveliness?” A 
poor Southron might also be allowed to ask why Yarrow is the 
theme of such a flood of verse, and has taken such a hold on his 
poetic memory as to give it the leadin rt in the romance of 
the rivers of Scotland? But Tweed and Tweedside fare well in 
these pages, where their beauties are told by Stoddart, as well 
as by the pen which seeks success in sky, trees, brooks, and 
birds, and gains it. The old tower of Elibank is a ruin on 
Tweedside, the hume of that sweet fancy of the poet, Muckle 
Mou'd Meg, whose fame, proclaimed by a vanished hand, has 
gone far ere this. Here is another confession :—“Let it be 
confessed that the first hooking of a salmon is an excitement 
unparalleled in trout-fishing.” We have heard that it even 
comes up to fox-hunting; but that is asking too much of the 

wers of belief in human mortals, The ninth and last sketch 
is “The Double Alibi,” a sorrowful tale, in telling which the 
author has a wise word or two to say about human evidence. 
Human evidence, indeed, is a fearful thing; and what evidence is 
there that is not human? He tells here of a shepherd and his 
wife walking twelve miles in Glen Aline to know what day of 
the week it was. The wife contending for the Sabbath and no 
work, the shepherd for Tuesday ; Tuesday it was. Sounds are a 
delight to the fisher as to other mortals ; the tongue of the hound 
is a joy—would that it were so for ever! Here is another joy :— 
“Suddenly began the greatest rise of trout I ever saw in my 
life. From the edge of the loch as far as one could clearly see 
across it, there was that endless splashing murmur, of all sounds 
in this world the sweetest to the ear.” 

It is difficult to say too much in praise of this little book of 
176 pages, full, as it is, of fishing wisdom, which all true fishers 
will at once take to heart; of delightful sketches of sky, brook, 
tree, bird, flower, mountain, and fish themselves; of wit and 
humour of the most pleasant and amusing kind; of tales both 

ve and gay told without a word to spare; and of that sort of 
inglish, lucid, terse, and native, which one may be permitted to 
hope will be the English of the future. Many of the illustrations 
are very good, and they certainly add something to a text which, 
as sketches in words, requires no aid at all, 


THE GENTLEWOMAN IN SOCIETY.* 


iv the size of London “ Society” be its chief fault, Lady 
Greville has, in writing this work, set herself the task of 
checking its increase ; for we think that after a perusal of these 
pages, which profess to depict the lives, aims, and objects, as she 
sees them, of “ that aggregate of leisured men and women which 
forms society,” most people will lay down the volume determined 
on a strict self-examination as to whether they can be accused 
of being “ a gentlewoman,” and a fixed resolve to sacrifice every- 
thing rather than be “in Society.” As we have said, if 
Greville could feel that her book had accomplished this end, she 
might consider she had done a good work, even if the means by 
which she had worked could not be so well commended; but we 
fear we shall not be able to congratulate her in this matter. 
Those who read her book with the view of finding out whether 
they are themselves in society, or with the desire of discovering 
how to enter its portals, are, from their very attitude of inquiry 
and desire, stamped at once as having no part ‘or lot in that 
“ aggregate of leisured men and women ” whose social charm and 
excellence lies in the fact that they take their existence and 
position for granted, and are not concerned with defining the un- 
definable. 

Neither will this work of fiction find favour in the eyes of 
those who, understanding themselves and their position in the 
world in which they live, have already selected their friends and 
acquaintances, and have proved them “ good society.” These know 
themselves well off, and have no desire by the lavish display of 
wealth, by toadying, or by the sacrifice of their personal dignity 
and self-respect, to fit themselves for what is called by courtes 
“ the highest circles.” Nor to yet another class will it appeal 
To those who, from the chances of rank and position, or from 
ability and charm, can enter freely into any circle of social life in 
which it pleases them to move, this effort to define, as one com- 
plete whole, social manners and customs as differing as they are 
diverse in character and circumstances, will only read as an 
absurd travesty of the reality, and an utterly inadequate and 
grotesquely vulgar description of that brilliant, cultured, easy, 
and yet perfectly courteous mannered life which is still . 
characteristic feature of the best English Society. 

An “aggregate” of men and women, more or less “ leisured,” 
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who meet together for the of mutual relaxation and 
enjoyment are well aware that the mere possession of rank and 
wealth does not necessarily ensure good breeding or good manners ; 
but they demand of all comers (and it will be a bad day for any 
social circle when they cease to demand this) that they shall so 
conduct themselves as to be unmistakably free of all the objec- 
tionable features which, in this volume, are said to be the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a society which it professes to describe. 
The gentlewoman is shown to us in eighteen chapters, the first 
being entitled “The Child,” the last “The Ideal Woman.” Each 
stage in her life is followed till we reach one headed “In the 
Shadow of the Throne.” We look on with some anxiety, for this 
chapter would do credit to the pen of a Ouida; and we are glad 
to find that the author emerges from this awe-inspiring shade 
into the common light of day, and is shortly occupied with 
the subject of “ Dress,” preparatory doubtless for that “of the 
gentle art of Flirtation.” Many interesting facts are to be 
learnt from the pages devoted to “Men and Manners.” “ Court- 
ship,” we are told, “ nowadays is absolutely devoid of sentiment,” 
and this ceases to surprise us when we learn that the man calls the 
girl whom he wishes to marry “a ripper,” and in his emotional 
moments informs her, “I never was so hard hit before, don’t yer 
know.” In all this, we fail to recognize, on either side, anything 
which makes the name of gentlewoman or gentleman appropriate 
to the people moving in this novel world of “ good society.” 
We shall watch with interest the publication of “The Gentle- 
man in Society,” which will doubtless be forthcoming in some 
“ Library for Gentlemen,” and trust that it will introduce us to 
some specimens of humanity more likely to be met with in the 
course of our daily walk and conversation than these “red-elbowed” 
gentlewomen whose career it has been our most unpleasant duty 
to follow. Lady Greville has undertaken to give us an account of 
the gentlewoman in society. What she means by society she does 
not, except in the sentence we have quoted, exactly define. We 
believe that it is a people dwelling in “many mansions,” from “the 
shadow of the palace” to the furthest removed of suburban semi- 
detached villas. We further believe that the gentlewoman, as 
here described, would be recognized in none ofthem. She 
would be rejected either as a bore or as an impostor, and we see a 
very unhappy fate in store for her. The truth is, that those who 
have it not in themselves to make their own society need not go 
in search of any charmed world where they have only to enter to 
be in peace and social prosperity. They may enteraccidentally the 
very centre of all their hopes, and they will have no eyes to see, 
nor ears to understand the charms of the society into whose 
midst it has been their feverish desire to enter. Assuredly if 
their wish has been to gain admittance merely because they 
believe it-confers some distinction upon themselves, they may find 
it easy to enter, but difficult to maintain a footing among a set 
of people who, if they are too well bred to make others feel their 
own ill-breeding, know how to protect themselves from being 
bored and annoyed by what is in its essential qualities merely 
frivolous, worldly, and stupid. Society is what every individual 
makes it, and each one that contributes whatever is best in him 
or herself without effort, and without thought of what may be 
ined by it, will add somewhat of grace and charm to those 
ighter hours to which the hardest worker as well as the merest 
pleasure-hunter turns for rest and refreshment. 

Vulgar aims and a low ideal of pleasure are unfortunately con- 
fined to no class; they are to be found in all circles of society, 
but they are the exception, and not the rule, as Lady Greville 
would wish us to believe. Society is undoubtedly ong and 
many are admitted to its outer courts ; but those who understand 
the inner life of its best circles know that the unvarying law of 
all that is best in them is based on what is best, and not worst, 
in the human beings of which it consists. 


WATERLOO LETTERS.* 


Cae SIBORNE is bound by filial piety to believe that 
there is nothing in the volume of letters he has published 
which is not already in substance familiar to every reader. All 
they contain is already embodied in his father Captain Siborne’s 
model of the battle of Waterloo, and history of the campaign. 
They were sent to him by survivors of the battle in answer to 
the circular which Lord Hill, then Commander-in-Chief, allowed 
him to send to all the officers then living who had been present 
in the fighting of the 16th and 18th June. General Siborne has 
made a selection from these letters, which number several hun- 
dreds. He has been moved to do this by the facts that the “75th 
anniversary of the battle occurred last year, and general atten- 
tion has been re-directed to that great event.” The panorama 
lately on show had possibly more to do with re-directing attention 
to the battle than the 75th anniversary, which is not in itself 
a marked epoch. This, to be sure, is no great matter. The 
battle of Waterloo was an event to which the attention of Eng- 
lishmen, and of Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen too, may at 
any time be commendably directed. General Siborne claims that 


* Waterloo Letters: a Selection from Original and hitherto Unpublished 
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“The publication of some information at the moment intended to 
be private, cannot, so far as it relates to the incidents of the war, 
be Tooked upon, after the lapse of half a century, as a breach of 
confidence.” The wording of the sentence is a trifle obscure, 
but we understand General Siborne to argue that, as long as he 
publishes nothing which does not refer to the fighting, and nothing 
which is hurtful to any man’s memory, he cannot be said to have 
violated the confidence placed in his father. There is something 
here of a question of casuistry, but in practice these things are 
tolerable, or the reverse, according as they are done. We can 
see nothing in General Siborne’s selection which looks as if it 
could hurt the feelings of any of the representatives of the officers 
present at the battle, and we do not suppose that any complaint 
will be made, 

The letters are, in truth, very interesting. Apart from the 
adventures which some of them record, they are worth i 
for the tone which prevails in them. It is a pleasant one to an 
English ear. All the officers who wrote to Captain Siborne give 
their recollections of the three great days in a manly, straight- 
forward style, like men who did their duty as a matter of course, 
and with no wish to pose as heroes. There is a visible and 
honourable desire on their part to obtain all due credit for the 
corps to which they belonged, but there is no sign of effort to 
take their due share of credit from others. For example, the 
officers of the Scots Greys were plainly rather annoyed by the 
assertion that during the charge of Ponsonby’s “ Union ” brigade 
they were in support. They maintain that the famous regiment 
which bears the motto “Second to none” was as well to the fore 
as either the Inniskillings or the Royals; but none of them deny 
that the Irish and English regiments did brilliantly. On the 
whole, we incline to rank the set of letters dealing with this charge 
as the best in the volume. M. Thiers has persuasively asserted 
that the French horse were irresistible, and we have ourselves 
been inclined to underrate our cavalry. Yet Murat himself 
never led a more effective charge than was made by Sir William 
Ponsonby’s three regiments. Sir De Lacy Evans's letters are par- 
ticularly good reading, and there is one admirable passage in 
which he describes how the helplessness of the flying French 
infantry proved “too great a temptation to the D ns,” so that 
they rode on blinded by the longing to kill, till, in spite of all the 
officers could do to stop them, they laid the brigade open to the 
French counterstroke, by which it was practically annihilated. 
In that way does human nature prove too much for discipline. 
There is a picturesque touch, too, in the letter of Lieutenant 
Wyndham, of the Greys. He notes “the extraordinary way 
in’ which the bullets struck our swords as we ascended.” 
Captain Rudyard, of the Horse Artillery, records how the 
forelegs were taken from the horse of one of the Prince of 
Orange’s A.D.C.’s at the shoulders, and he continued rearing 
for some time with his very fat rider, dressed in green.” 
He saw it, and we see it. Or, take this sentence from the sketch 
of the fight in La Haye Sainte, written the day after the battle 
by Lieutenant G. D. Graeme :— 

We had all to pass through a narrow passage. We wanted to halt the 
men, and make one more charge ; but it was impossible, The fellows were 
firing down the passage. An oflicer of our company called out to me, 
“Take care!” But 1 was too busy stopping the men, and answered, “ Never 
mind ; let the blackguard fire.” He was about five yards off, and levelling 
his piece just at me, when this officer stabbed him emai the mouth and 
out through his neck, He fell immediately. 


That was close work. Our conception of the confusion and 
obscurity of a battle is increased by Captain Ingilby, of the 
Artillery, who confesses that when at the close of the day he 
“hazarded an opinion that we must have won a great battle, there 
was thought to be some exaggeration, so little confident did we feel, 
as subordinate actors on the spot, in our capability at once and 
immediately to estimate to its full extent the magnitude of the 
event we had a part in achieving.” ‘Withal, too, one learns from 
these letters how, while the fate of Europe is being settled, a man 
must dine. Captain T. W. Taylor, of the roth Hussars, put fowls 
and bacon into a pot over a cottage fire before the battle began, 


"| foreseeing, the foresighted man, that food might be needed. “ All 


day long, whilst the women were praying ten miles away, the 
lines of the dauntless English infantry were receiving and repel- 
ling the furious charges of the French horsemen. Guns which 
were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and com- 
rades falling, and the resolute survivors closing in.” But Captain 
T. W. Taylor’s fowl and bacon simmered in that pot over that 
cottage fire. Then came the end. “No more firing was heard 
at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles away. Darkness came 
down on the field and city,” and (we turn to Captain T, W. 
Taylor)— 

My batman coming up with the led horses agreeably surprised me by 
producing two boiled fowls and some bacon, which, on my inquiring, he 
told me he had secured by going into the village where my picket had been 
on the left, as soon as the French ceased to cannonade it. There he found 
all quiet, and our pot boiling away and the fowls and bacon done, which 
he brought away, and very welcome they were. We lay down under the 
hedge, and I believe all slept soundly till daylight. 


If any man thinks we sin in uniting that great heroic pas of 
Thackeray's with Captain T. W. Taylor's fowls and bacon, he is 
much mistaken. Our fathers were such men that they faced 
death and battle with a smile; they conquered the conqueror of 
the world, then ate their fowl and bacon with thankfulness, and 
slept soundly all night under the hedge, making no boast. 
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NURSERY CLASSICS.* 
1 Inge spe is one good rule in choosing story-books for children ; 


do not give them new stories. With a very few conspicuous 
exceptions, modern writers of fairy-tales simply stumble from one 
error into another. Now we have facetiousness worthy of 
Colney Hatch, now sentimental allegories, now imitations of 
Alice, all of which are worthless. In most of these modern 
legends a child goes into a garden, where the flowers and birds 
develop either a strong taste for the new humour on a feebly 
allegorical vein, Sometimes the wind or the cloud appears in 
proper person and in the dress of the fifteenth century, uttering 
many moral and melancholy remarks in such a style as never 
mortal was so left to himself as to speak. It is impossible to 
imagine that children can read these deplorable essays, and we 
= that ay | are made to sell to parents who never could 
read anything themselves. These parents are the majority, and 
they do not remember anything of the studious child’s chagrin on 
0 what looked like a book, but did not permit i to be 
rea 


The collection of little works which lies before us contains old 
stories, and stories worth reading. First we have Mr. Church’s 
Story of the Iliad and Story of the Odyssey. These appear to be 
expansions of the author's Stories from Homer, now produced in 
two volumes. A very brief chapter gives the causa teterrima 
belli, with no geographical or historical information. The reader 
is not supposed to care where Troy was, and probably, in fact, he 
does not care. Suflicient for the hour is the geography thereof. 
Then comes the quarrel about Chryseis, and then a pretty full 
abridgment of the Iliad, ending with a couple of pages on the 

vents, not given in the poem, which led to the fall of Troy. 

While Mr. Church’s hand is in, it might be as well for him to 
make a third volume out of Quintus Smyrnzus, and give to children 
the Tale of Troy at proper length. The style of the narrative is 
rather archaic ; possibly children do not care for this, but what 
other style can be used? Anything is better than the curious 
mixture of Elizabethan idiom with his own inventions which 
Charles Lamb employed in “The Adventures of Odysseus.” 
There is little to criticize in Mr. Church’s abridgment; we think 
that the fate hanging over Achilles (Iliad i. 414) might have 
been made more distinct than in “ thy life is short, and 1t should, 
of right, be without tears and full of joy.” The choice of 
Achilles— 

One crowded hour of glorious life— 


might have been explained in the introduction. By omitting 
xvi. 72-73, Mr. Church avoids the difficulty, which perplexes Mr. 
Leaf, about the Embassy and the gifts of Agamemnon. Mr. 
Church’s Odyssey is as good as his Iliad; and, as children are 
unlikely to persevere through complete translations of the epics, 
we know no better introduction to Homer than these two 
volumes. The illustrations are after Flaxman. 

As classical in their way as the Iliad are the tales in The Fairy 
Book, a cheap edition of the well-known selection by the late Mrs. 
Craik, in the “Golden Treasury” series, It may be pedantic, but 
we confess that we could have wished to see the names of the 
authors attuched to the stories. If “The Invisible Prince” is 
from the Cahinet des Fées, he has been greatly altered. Very 
considerable liberties have been taken with Perrault’s “ Sleeping 
Beauty”; the end of the story is omitted—sauce Robert and all. 
But there is no handier collection of really good stories from 
Grimm, Perrault, and Mme. d’Aulnoy than this, Children, how- 
ever, probably prefer illustrated editions. 

Mr. Jacobs's Celtic Tales are a companion volume to his Eng- 
lish tales of last year, and are illustrated by the same artist. 
Mr. Jacobs has taken editorial liberties, as he warns us; has 
played the Diaskeuast, in fact, and his book is rather meant for 
the nursery than for the mythologist. It will prove extremely 
fresh and welcome; for children do not read Islay’s book, nor, 

rhaps, Mr. Curtin’s, Mr. Hyde’s, and other learned collections. 

here is a good deal of comedy and frolic in the Celtic tales, and 
infinite adventures befall the adventurous. There is, perhaps, no 
ideal illustrator of nursery tales; but the pictures in Mr. Jacobs’s 
book are graceful and not inadequate. It is likely to be the 
most popular of the season’s books for children, and well deserves 
to succeed. 


THE ORACLES OF NOSTRADAMUS.+ 


T HIS is no doubt a strange book.” When an author begins 

his preface with these words, it is not for a reviewer to 
contradict him. Yet there have been both stranger and less 
innocent recreations than writing a book of three hundred and 
seventy-five pages to verify the prophecies of Nostradamus. We 
say recreation because Mr. Charles A. Ward himself does not 
seem to rank his interpretations under the head of useful know- 
ledge, but rather to hold the sound opinion that what can prove 
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itself true need not be called on to prove its utility. Mr. Ward 
admits even with abundant candour that Nostradamus prophe- 
sied obscurely; so obscurely that his predictions were not and 
could not be useful to any one until they were made intelligible 
by the fulfilment. He admits that some of the Nostradamian 
quatrains are still obscure enough to give room for fair contro- 
versy, and in several places he vigorously disputes the opinions of 
ingenious Frenchmen who have interpreted Nostradamus before 
him. We quite with Mr. Charles A. Ward, however, 
that, if we are satisfied on the whole that Nostradamus was a 
true prophet, we must take the obscurity as it comes, Either 
such is the necessary nature of Nostradamian prophecy, or 
Nostradamus had good reasons for choosing to be obscure. 
Perhaps it is according to the fitness of the subject-matter 
that the canons of Nostradamian interpretation should not seem 
clear or certain to the outside reader. One of them is that a 
letter more or less does not matter in an ery Thus noir = rot 
by dropping the x; Ergaste is the same thing as estrange, by 
adding an m this time; Lonole is Old Noll, that is, Oliver 
Cromwell. We an that in an appropriate context noir 
could equally well mean oignon or poire; or why not both rot 
and poire, the Pear-headed King, Louis Philippe? Another rule 
is that details which do not fit the interpretation may be 
neglected. Thus Mr. Ward translates Nostradamus’s epistle to 
Henry II. of France, and confidently glosses one ph as 
referring to the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 
He omits to explain an unusually positive statement in the same 
h that Venice “shall raise her wings very high, not 
much short of the force of ancient Rome.” We can only suggest 
that Venice is to be taken as meaning any maritime Power, in 
which case we have Venice =the greatest maritime Power of the 
early nineteenth century=Great Britain. Q.E.D. But we 
hasten to criticize one of Mr. Ward’s more specific interpreta- 
tions after his own manner, Century X, Quatrain 100, of Nos- 
tradamus reads :— 
Le grand empire sera par Angleterre, 
Le pempotam des ans plus de trois cens : 
Grandes copies passer par mer et terre, 
Les Lusitains n’en seront pas contens. 


According to Mr. Ward, pempotam is “a shocking word made 
out of Greek and Latin mav—potens, all powerful.” And thence 
it appears that English naval supremacy is to last for three 
hundred years and no more. Mr. Ward considers that it began 
with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and is now coming to an 
end. Apparently he wants to hasten its end, for he might as 
plausibly have put the beginning a century or two later. But, 
with Mr. Ward’s leave, pempotam is not made of way nor yet 
of potens. It is mévre worapoi, the Five Rivers, signifying, 
obscurely or not at all to Nostradamus’s contemporaries, but 
plainly to us, the Punjab. That is to say, England shall rule the 
Punjab more than three hundred years ; which will comfortably 
prolong our Indian empire till the latter part of the twenty- 
second century. Why it should matter to the Portuguese may 
not be so plain; their regrets for unfulfilled ambitions in India 
were already pretty well out of date at the time of the Sikh 
wars. But then we are free to refer the passing of “grandes 
copies” by sea and land not to India at all, but to British expedi- 
tions in Africa, and this will make everything fit beautifully. 
We think this rendering as much more elegant than Mr. Ward's 
as it is certainly more patriotic; and we can see no reason why 
he should not find it acceptable. 

It would seem, however, from various passages in Mr. Ward's 
book, that the object he is really most intent upon is to prove 
that Oliver Cromwell was not only a very wicked but a very ugly 
man. His method may be thought, at present, a somewhat in- 
direct one. 


THE CRUIKSHANKIAN MOMUS.* 


HIS, with its rubricated title, is a sumptuous-looking volume, 

the contents of which are scarcely worthy of the excellent 
paper and clear type which have been lavished upon it. They 
are made up by some fifty comic designs to popular ballads by 
Cruikshank pére and his two sons, which designs, we are in- 
formed, are “coloured by hand” after the originals, and these 
are supplemented by what we assume to be process copies of 
George Cruikshank’s etchings and cuts to Jack Sheppard, Baron 
Munckhausen, and so forth. The result is an odd hotch-pot of 
the earlier and later manners of the “ Great George,” as he is 
styled on the title-page. Nothing can be more curious than the 
contrast between the beautiful little woodcut of Nelson receiving 
the French oflicer’s sword at p, 21 and the Rowlandson-like “ Visit 
to Christie’s,” which forms the frontispiece to the book. Nor is 
the difference less between “The Mulberry-Tree,” which he drew 
in 1808, when he was a boy of sixteen, and the copy of the etch- 
ing from Grimm’s German Popular Stories, which has been pressed 
into service for a tailpiece to the song. Some of the ballads are 
better than the rest. It is pleasant, for instance, to re-read 
Captain Charles Morris his “Sound Philosophy,” although the 
illustration, a still earlier one than that to “ The Mulberry-Tree,” 


Momus—Pictorial Broadsides and Humorous 
9- ings. Fifty-two Comic Designs to Popular Rallads, 
Three Cruikshanks, the Elder Isaac, Hobert, and the Great” George, 
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in no way heightens the pleasure. Another of Morris’s effusions 
here given is an exceedingly corrupt version of “ The Contrast,” 
in which much of the Anacreontic minstrel’s original utterances 
seem to have been displaced to make room for certain additional 
stanzas, “ marked by inverted commas,” from the pen of an un- 
known, and at that date deceased, “ Mr. Hewerdine.” A few of 
the remaining pieces are by George Colman and Charles Dibdin ; 
but, upon the whole, we ere bound to confess that The Cruik- 
shankian Momus is a dreary and rather vulgar production, which 
adds but little to our appreciation of the Cruikshanks generally, 
and nothing at all to the individual glory of the most illustrious 
of the family. 


M. SCHERER’S ESSAYS.* 


N this volume of translations from M. Scherer’s Etudes sur 
la Littérature Contemporaine Mr. Saintsbury has done into 
English certain twelve essays on English literature which 
M. Scherer had himself indicated some time since as calculated to 
resent him with the best advantages to the English public asa 
critic of English literature. The selection could scarcely be 
other than excellent. It comprises three essays on George Eliot, 
written between 1861 and 1885, two on Shakspeare, and others 
on Jobn Stuart Mill, M. Taine, Milton, Sterne, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, and Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion. These essays repre- 
sent favourably and fully—“if not exhaustively,” as Mr. 
Saintsbury guardedly remarks—the main characteristics of 
M. Scherer’s criticism. What those characteristics are, together 
with the abiding influence of M. Scherer’s theological training, 
are discussed, with other matters that are elucidative of the 
critic's interesting personality, in Mr. Saintsbury’s introductory 
essay on the life and work of M. Scherer. In this lively prelude 
there is much acute observation expressed very happily, both in 
the critical comments on the leading features of each essay and in 
the final estimate of M. Scherer’s work; an estimate that is 
eminently just, and inclusive not less than conclusive. One 
other matter, perhaps the most important of all, remains for 
notice. Mr, Saintsbury has never permitted himself, in his intro- 
duction, to forget that this volume is addressed to English 
readers. He is rightly emphatic in a. on the clearest 
understanding of certain facts connected with M. Scherer’s birth 
and training which if barely set forth to the English reader 
could scarcely convey their full significance. In one of the 
essays on George Eliot it is admirably observed, “ Literary 
predilections are the tell-tales of character.” How far the lite- 
rary predilections of M. Scherer, clearly revealed as they are 
in some of the essays, were the product of his theological stu- 
dies at Geneva, is by no means the least interesting speculation 
that is suggested by Mr. Saintsbury’s essay. It is certainly 
important to remember that M. Scherer studied theology and 
Ee before he adopted the profession of literary critic, that 
e suffered “ complete theological shipwreck,” and found, to quote 
his translator, “refuge in another employment from the employ- 
ment to which he had at first given himself.” Bearing this in 
mind, especially remembering what kind of theological study his 
was, the explanation of what appears somewhat enigmatic in the 
essays on George Eliot, in that on Milton, and in certain passages 
on M. Taine’s English Literature, is very naturally suggested. 
There was something of the Puritan in M. Scherer. There was 
also the influence of “ personal sympathy,” sometimes rising into 
a show of predilection, occasionally almost enthusiastic, sometimes 
falling to a dogmatism that is very akin to prejudice; and this 
influence is remarkable, indeed, when we consider the keenness 
and precision of his judgments, the measured accuracy and well- 
tempered justice that usually characterize his praise and his 
censures. ‘I'he streak of Puritanism in his somewhat complex 
rsonality certainly does not account for his singular distaste for 
) wersewng Nor does it, alone, solve the mystery of his unduly 
exalted estimate of George Eliot. But it does to some extent 
help us to understand the attitude of M. Scherer towards 
Moliére, and towards Byron, of whom he invariably wrote with 
a “ wrongheadedness” which appears to us to be “ queer” indeed, 
as Mr. Saintsbury remarks of M. Scherer’s treatment of Moliére. 
And here we are reminded of that delicate influence in “ per- 
sonal sympathy ”—an influence from which M. Scherer was no 
more free than other writers, despite his austerity, his serenity 
of mind, and the sanity of his critical judgment. 


M. Edouard Rod observed of the author of these essays, “ Il ne 
jugeait pas les écrits avec son intelligence ; il les jugeait avec son 
caractére.” Unquestionably, it would be absurd to accept this 
statement literall ; yet there is a substantial truth in it, if it be 
recalled that character is revealed by literary predilections. 
With regard to George Eliot, there can be no doubt that M. 
Scherer was an extremely sympathetic critic. We agree with 
Mr. Saintsbury that he was invariably honest. Still, there is in 
all three essays a dominant note of personal sympathy that is 
utterly absent from all the remaining essays, nor can we detect in 
the last of the three essays - serious re-consideration of his 
former position, or recanting of his original opinions, such as Mr. 
Saintsbury is conscious of. As proof of this changed position, it 
is inadmissible to cite the just severity of the criticism of a por- 
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tion of Daniel Deronda, for no other standpoint was possible to a 
critic of M. Scherer’s equipment. No doubt, as Mr. Saintsbury 
hints, his sympathy was moved by a writer whose mental 
history coincided so nearly with his own; and we cannot doubt, 
moreover, that he was rejoiced to find in George Eliot’s in- 
tolerance of Byron one more point of accord. Compared with 
the “ blind ferocity of bis attack on Baudelaire,” his criticism of 
Byron, of which we have an example inthe present volume in 
the brilliant essay on M. Taine, yy the prejudice of a 
sectary, such as might be looked for in Geneva or a conventicle 
of “auld lichts.” It is much that he turned M. Taine’s position 
with such admirable tact and skill. But he makes nothing but a 
Jeint with regard to Byron, and can no more be said to touch his 
position than a writer who should extract some dozen indifferent 
verses from a juvenile poem of Byron’s, and head his trifling 
commentary thereon with the appalling question, “ Was Byron a 
great poet?” We are surprised that Mr. Saintsbury, who 
is keen in noting the inadequacy of the essay on Carlyle, 
should have entirely ignored M. Scherer’s uncdifying yet not 
uninstructive performance on Byron. Yet there are “ excel- 
lent things” in the “ Carlyle,” inferior though the criticism 
is, in every respect, to the admirable essays on Milton, on 
Wordsworth, on M. Taine, and the second of the two essays 
on Shakspeare. In short, there is excellence of the rarest 
kind in every one of these essays. Were we to begin citing the 
excellent things in the Carlyle essay, for example, we should 
scarce know when or how to stop. Here is an instance that 
comes to hand:— Carlyle is a mystic. The world appears to 
him as clothed in obscurity and bristling with problems. He can 
see nothing but abysses. Nature, history, man, everything, gives 
him matter for wonder.” And so on. The whole passage (pp. 
200, 201) is extremely happy. Mr. Saintsbury has rendered the 
spirit and style of M. Scherer’s work with admirable success. 
The conclusion of the essay on Milton, descriptive of the move- 
ment of the Miltonic verse, will suflice to show how completel 
this “study after the life,” as Dryden significantly terms all 
sympathetic translation, retains the vitality of the original. It 
is a passage we have often admired in the French, and feel no 
loss of its charm in English :— 


Besides, all is not said when some verses of Milton have been quoted. 
He has not only imagery and vocabulary, but the period, the great musical 
phrase, a little long, a little loaded with ornament and convolved with in- 
versions, but swaying all with it in its superb undulation. After all, and 
above all, he has an indefinable serenity and victoriousness, a sustained 
equality, an indomitable power ; one might almost say that he wraps usin 
the skirt of his robe and wafts us with him to the eternal regions where he 
himself dwells. 


NEW PRINTS. 


ROM Mr. Robert Dunthorne, of the Rembrandt’s Head in 
Vigo Street, we bave received three new etchings of some 
importance. Of these three, that which will attract most popular 
attention is, without question, a rendering on a large scale of 
Mr. Orchardson’s well-known picture, “The Young Duke.” This 
large plate is the work of that eminent painter-etcher, M. Frédéric 
Laguillermie, to whom we owe, besides innumerable reproduc- 
tions of French paintings, the best existing etching of the 
“ Musidora” of Gainsborough. From such a distinguished trans- 
lator as M. Laguillermie Mr. Orchardson had everything to hope 
and nothing to fear, and the plate is, in fact, a tour de force of 
etcher’s skill. Whether Mr. Orchardson’s art comes out of the 
trial unscathed is another matter. To be frank, we have never 
placed “ The Young Duke” high among this painter's successes. 
Mr. Orchardson is always mannered, though generally in a very 
distinguished way ; but the mannerism here, where it should be 
specially fine, is rather cheap. The monotony of the type in the 
heads is a distinct fault, and the painting of the accessories not 
exquisite enough. Indeed, the art of M. Laguillermie brings out 
with almost cruel distinctness Mr, Orchardson’s technical short- 
comings, his greasiness of touch, his lack of variety in treatment 
of different substances, his love of empty spaces. Yet, when all 
this is said, we have to acknowledge, here as elsewhere, that 
Mr. Orchardson has style, a great conception of the dignity of 
his art, and fine powers of characterization. All these are done 
full justice to by M. Laguillermie in an etching of exceptional 
importance, excellently printed by Mr. F. Goulding. 


Mr. Lionel J. Smyth, in his original etching of “The 
Gleaners,” shows himself an apt scholar of Mr. Robert Macbeth, 
whose versions of Frederick Walker have certainly inspired him. 
His plate, which is large and vigorously executed, displays a 
purty of gleaners, mostly women and leaping children, descend- 
ing a long hill-side at evening, bearing their sheaves with them. 
The sunset floods a cloudless sky behind the hill in the back- 
ground. This being the case, the illumination of some of the 
figures in the foreground, especially the mother who bends over 
her babe, and the little girl in white beside her, needs explana- 
tion. But this is a very graceful pastoral piece, artistically con- 
ceived, and claiming considerable praise. Mr. F. Huth, who 
etches Mr. Frank D. Millet’s Royal Academy picture of 1890, 
“ How the Gossip grew ” is not a strong artist, Fut he has inter- 
oe carefully, and with a good deal of delicacy, ~— 

pire interior, with the two ladies at breakfast, and all its 
studied profusion of appropriate genre. 
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From Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Clare Street, Bristol, we have 
received yet another of the popular compositions of Mr. W. 
as “The Wrong Side of the Hedge” is etched by 
Mr. W. H. Boucher. In a formal garden of clipped yew-hedges 
we see a party of five rapturous exquisites, in the dress of the 
Regency, strolling and pausing at a square-cut hole in the hedge, 
through which a female hand, with a fan, protrudes. Two 
honest terriers, on the ground, cannot conceive what all this 
nonsense is about, and one of them evidently hopes that it may 

ve to be rats. The various attitudes, all meant to kill, adopted 

y the four gentlemen who are listening, and by the happy one 
who converses, are humorous without exaggeration. This ought 
to be one of Mr. Sadler’s most popular plates. 

Mr. Stephen Gooden, of 57 Pall Mall, has published a pure 
mezzotint, by Mr. Frank Short, of the admirable landscape by 
Old Crome, known as “Near Hingham, Norfolk,” now in the 
possession of Mr. H. Tate, and one of the pictures which that 
gentleman has announced his intention of leaving to the nation. 
“Near Hingham” is one of the few oil-paintings which Crome 
himself etched, in 1821, for Freeman's Views of Norfolk. The 
mezzotint has the qualities of refinement and balance of tone 
= we expect to meet with in work signed by Mr, Frank 

rt. 


THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM.* 


i iy ~ book gives a history of the factory system and most of 
the legislation bearing on it from about the year 1719 to the 
present date. In that year Sir Thomas Lombe erected in Derby- 
shire his celebrated silk “ throwing-mill,” which was the first 
English factory in the modern sense. In 1732 his patent ex- 
ired, and the building became the model for numerous others. 
y the end of the next half-century the country in certain parts 
was dotted over with such structures, and at the end of still 
another half-century the industrial revolution, of which they were 
the chief outward symbol, was well upon its way. By that time 
—1832—the author says, “ This change in industrial methods had 
not only spread wonderfully, but had reached a great crisis. 
Parliament and the country were debating with extreme anxiety 
concerning it, and the first comprehensive scheme of legislation 
was on the point of being promulgated. The subject of this 
book is the process of these two developments—the new form 
of industry, and the novel legislation in t to it—and 
the period comprised is from about the middle of last century 
to some fifty years ago, and in a less degree to the present day.” 
He says that the new form of industry was only new in certain 
of its parts, and that factory systems of a kind had existed from 
an immensely remote past, as with the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Pheenicians and their descendants the Carthaginians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, It was in operation in Europe, Asia, and 
the Moorish States of Africa during the middle ages, and in 
Mexico and Peru when those places were first discovered. 
Competition amongst employers was known and keenly felt, 
machinery caused anxiety to the workmen, and the profit 
accruing to others from the labours of the wage-earning classes 
became a subject of consideration. Later on the employ- 
ment of steam and the provision of automatic machinery per- 
forming its work almost unaided caused further complications. 
Though in considerable districts the agrarian system of the 
middle ages existed in full force, the class of small freeholding 
farmers, or yeomen, became fewer, their farms passed into the 
estates of the great landlords, and they themselves passed away, 
either to the New World or into the fast-rising factory towns. 
There were complaints against English landlords for turning 
arable land into pasture and breeding sheep for the sake of wool, 
instead of raising bread-stuffs for the sustenance of the people, 
and the most important business of the country was the woollen 
manufacture. Next came the iron manufacture, which fluctuated 
considerably ; the cotton trade, which was quite insignificant ; 
the silk trade, and many others. The increasing body of labour 
required organization, the feudal system with its many advan- 
tages and disadvantages being no longer suitable, and something 
more systematic being necessary. Then came remuneration by 
wages—at first optional, after that defined by corporations or 
trade societies, then regulated by statute, and then by the local 
magistracy, and it is related that as late as 1813 magistrates met 
in ma sessions to assess wages. 
hree separate systems of production prevailed—first, isolated 
handicraft labour; next, cottage industry, in which several 
members of a family participated—also for the most part handi- 
craft ; and, lastly, combined labour under a directing provider or 
head—in short, the factory system. Unprecedented improve- 
ment in machinery lessened human labour and cheapened pro- 
duction; but whole classes of labourers were thrown out of work, 
the benefits from the machines going first to the owner and 
secondly to the consumer, and Jeaving no advantage to the w 
labourer. This, our author says, brought about an industrial 
revolution, which was not only one of the most important facts 
of English history, but produced throughout Europe the growth 
of two great systems of thought—economic science, and its anti- 
thesis Socialism. The typical Jeader in this new conformation of 
society was the capitalist, who was jealously watched, as it was 
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held that the variations of the market for good or evil ought to 
be enjoyed or endured by all alike, and not turned to the profit 
of any individual. Then came the struggle for existence, result- 
ing in the great leveller competition, which bas possibly reached 
its zenith, but is certainly far as yet from having spent its force. 

The author next describes the early English factories, with the 
opposition to them, and the decay of what he calls the domestic 
system; and he gives details of the stocking manufacture—the 
first modern factory, which was the silk-mill built at Derby by 
the brothers Lombe previously mentioned. This was the first 
case in which the motive power was supplied from outside, 
operations previously performed by human fingers were per- 
formed by inanimate machinery, and the workpeople were em- 
ployed exclusively for wages. Progress thenceforth was rapid, and 
the author describes at great length the development of machine 
industry, including Arkwright’s spinning implements for cotton 
in 1780, the invention of Hargreaves in 1790, called a “ jenny,” 
for spinning wool, Crompton’s “mule,” and several other 
machines, resulting in the employment of about 26,000 men, 
31,000 women, and 53,000 children in spinning alone, and, taking 
the subsequent stages of the manufacture, a number amounting 
in all to 350,000 persons employed in the cotton manufacture. 
He also describes the social characteristics of the period, with all 
the dangers consequent on the bringing together of large numbers 
of persons under new conditions, and makes a charge against the 
masters that they were not only careless of the health and morals 
of those who were in their employment, but actively and shame- 
fully neglected the one, and used their opportunities in a base 
and criminal manner as regards the other. He next gives the 
history of hand-loom weaving and its development into the 
power-loom, with the application of steam to this and nearly all 
processes of manufacture ; and describes the ancient iron industry, 
the employment of coal, and the first uses of the steam-engine as 
standing in the same relation to the spinning-machines that the 
heart does to the arms, hands, and fingers of the human frame, 
the latter performing every task of dexterity and labour, and the 
former supplying them with all their vital a. 

We next come to a very important point—the topography of 
the several industries, depending on the means of transport and 
exchange of products, and leading to the depopulation of the 
rural districts and the crowding of the people into towns, with 
a consequent deterioration of physique and of certain good moral 
qualities. Then politics came in, and the factory system became 
a matter of party, the Tories being on one side and the Whigs on 
the other, and public health, education, and religion were d 
in and mingled with the commercial part of the subject. All 
this led to a fierce controversy, the echoes of which, the author 
says, have not yet ceased to reverberate, and the end of which 
has certainly not yet been reached. The terms of the contro- 
versy include the whole area of productive industry in its relation 
to labour and the whole field of moral and political obligation 
connected therewith, and, to use the words of the Duke of 
Argyll in his Reign of Law, they embrace one of the most 
difficult problems in metaphysical analysis, on the one hand, 
claiming freedom for the will under conditions and in a sense in 
which it did not exist, and, on the other hand, denying freedom 
to the will in a sense in which the instincts of humanity 
testitied to its presence. The earliest form in which the ques- 
tion cropped up was in relation to infant labour, it being 
formerly a subject of congratulation in certain places that “ the 
very children after four or five years of age could every one earn 
their own bread.” Then came the controversy about parish 
apprentices, a harrowing subject as described here, and the 
agitation fora Ten Hours Bill with the literature produced by it, 
consisting largely of doggerel verses and violent and exaggerated 
prose, such as “ A list of the midnight robbers of the repose of 
the poor by working factories in the night.” The present time 
finds the minds of jurists and statesmen in a condition of great 
perplexity respecting the rightful province of political economy, 
and even the title Socialist is no longer disclaimed by statesmen. 
So says our author, and he adds, “It was lately declared by an 
eminent living English statesman that ‘we are all Socialists 
now.’” It would be particularly interesting to know the name 
of this eminent man, and something about the occasion on which 
he gave utterance to this singular statement. 

We are next taken through the philosophy of factory manage- 
ment and control, the antagonistic forces of competition and 
combination, the principle of interference and the resulting legis- 
lation, and we are introduced to the practice of giving out work 
to be done under a system of sub-contract in workpeople’s own 
homes—in other words, what is now known as the sweating system. 
One hundred and fifty years ago the United Kingdom was very 
different from what it is now; it was a corn-exporting country, 
feeding others, not relying on them for food. A century later we 
had ceased to export corn, and our new destiny was to become a 
great manufacturing nation, with all the responsibilities and 
dangers attached to this high position ; and now the workman, or 
as our author cails him “the operative,” may be thrown out of 
employment not merely by the caprice or miscalculation of his 
own countrymen, but by the acts of millions of persons in other 
countries promoting “rings,” “ trusts,” “ pools,” and other devices, 
The operative has now political as well as civil freedom, he is in 
full enjoyment of human rights to take counsel or combine with 
others as he may think fit, and the author finishes a deeply 
interesting chapter by saying “ Will he do so with justice, 
moderation, and forethought, in the spirit which proper conceptions 
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of history and science are daily placing within the reach of 
all? The future, not of our industrial system only, but of the 
whole fabric of modern civilization, depends on the answer to be 
iven to that question.” These are weighty words, and we cor- 
ially join the author in recommending them to the earnest 
consideration of all concerned. 

Factory legislation has been active during the one century, 
and the author divides it into three periods, which he calls initia- 
tion, experiment, and expansion, the last of which is not yet 
ended, and he expresses his belief that there is at present a marked 
tendency among other countries to come up to the English 
standard in this matter. The effects of the factory system on 
domestic life, which were predicted to be injurious, have in prac- 
tice turned out to be harmless, and the author makes the following 

uotation from a Report :—“ The domestic labourer’s home was 
far from the character which poetry has given it. Huddled 
together in what poetry calls a cottage and history a hut, the 
weaver’s family lived and worked without comfort, conveniences, 
good food, or good air.” On the whole, therefore, domestic life 
has not suffered, but, on the contrary, has in many cases derived 
advantage from the changes. 

In the concluding chapter the author treats the subject from 
many distinct points of view, dealing separately with the domestic 
result of the factory system, the sanitary result, the moral result, 
the intellectual result, the economical result, and the esthetic 
result, and he makes some excellent remarks on the movement for 
an eight-hours day which is now attracting much attention. He 
says that the subject should be approached in an amicable spirit, 
and that it is in principle reasonable ; but he goes on to inquire— 
“ Why eight hours? Why, in a country where sixteen are com- 
monly worked, make the astonishing skip to just eight? If it be 
possible to jump without detriment from sixteen hours of work to 
eight, why not as easily from eight to four, from four to two, and 
in an ultimate analysis to no hours at all? These are some of 
the doubts that must be resolved in the minds of reasonable men 
before a universal compulsory law of this character can be 
approved.” He appears to think that the cure for many existing 
evils is co-operation, but he does not acknowledge the so-called 
co-operative stores as true co-operative enterprises. He says that 
“they are mostly joint-stock distributive companies, trading on a 
large scale and exclusively for cash, and that true co-operation 
means that all the co-operators are part proprietors.” He con- 
cludes with these words :—‘ The signs of coming change crowd 
thick around, and the air is filled with omens. Will our rulers 
read them right? They may or they may not. The matters 
that await decision are of extreme delicacy, and need both firm- 
ness and discretion. Our part we feel is done in having sought 
to trace the course of that history from which alone a proper 
comprehension of the subject is ever likely to be gained.” 

The author has been for many years Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Factories, and has evidently gained a very large experience in 
that capacity ; but he is also a laborious student, and appears to 
have collected all the legislation and all the information of the 
last hundred years and more, thus producing a work which must 
be of the deepest interest to all practical politicians, and to 
persons of every class who are concerned in dealing with the 
present interests and future prospects of the population of this 
and other countries. To all such persons we warmly recommend 
a careful study of Mr. Taylor’s Modern Factory System. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


R. ASCOTT R. HOPE, in his Royal Youths; a Book of 
Princehoods (T. Fisher Unwin), has contributed another to 
his already long list of good books for boys’ reading. To many 
boys the very word “ information” in holiday-time creates horror 
and repulsion; but even to these the information clothed in so 
interesting and fascinating a form as it is in Royal Youths can 
only be a source of pleasure. Mr. Ascott Hope has purposely 
chosen out the Princes who are least well known as the subjects 
of his book, so as to add the attraction of novelty to the many 
others that it has. 

Geoff and Jim (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.), by Ismay 
Thorn, contains a very true description of what the first year of 
school life for two little boys may bring forth. They are, it is 
true, singularly unlucky, but the story would not be so thrilling 
if they were not. As it is, we heave a sigh of relief when Geoff, 
and particularly the dauntless little Jim, are landed safely at the 
end of the book, after a year of unpleasant experiences at school. 
One’s sympathies, of course, go with the unlucky Jim, whose 
pluck and straightforwardness are as great in getting him out of 
as getting him into scrapes. 

irl Neighbours; or, the Old Fashion and the New, by Sarah 
Tytler, is not + her usual books. It is a tiresomely spun-out 
atory of two girls who, though neighbours as far as living close to 
each other is concerned, have great difliculty in becoming neigh- 
bours in the friendly sense of the word. Illness is the not 
altogether original cause of at last bringing them together, and 
all comes right. There is a pleasant description of a lady nurse 
who brings brightness and comfort to those she nurses; and the 
illustrations, _ T. Garland, are decidedly good. 

Hatherley’s , by Annette Lyster (Society for Promot- 


ing Christian Knowledge), is a pretty story of three orphans, two 
brothers and a sister. The ne tote good angel of the family, 
and has, through trouble, learned her lesson of unselfish devotion ; 
she has her reward in the end, and eomes out triumphant thro 
all her difficulties. Church Work in North China (Socie 
Promoting Christian Knowledge) is an interesting little Took, 
best described, as in its title-page, “A Sketch of the Church of 
England Mission in North China, together with an account of the 
formation of the diocese.” In the preface, by the Right Rev. C. 
P. Scott, D.D., Bishop in North China, this Mission is particu- 
larly recommended, and he writes :—“ It is hoped that the sketch 
may reach some who have not hitherto taken any active part in 
helping forward the establishment of the Church of Christ in this 
part of the world, and that the extreme arduousness of the task, 
as it appears to all engaged in it, may stir the chivalry of hearts 
not to be daunted by difliculties, and lead them to come forward 
with offers of pecuniary help or personal service.” Heroisms in 
Humble Life; or, Stories from the Records of the Montyon Prize 
of the French Academy, by L. G. Séguin (The Religious Tract 
iety), is a collection of stories, very prettily told, of men and 
women who have earned the Montyon prizes for acts of virtue 
and heroism in humble life. M. le Baron de Montyon was 
“an old French gentleman, a refugee from the troubles of the 
Revolution, to whose memory is attached the noble fame of a life 
devoted to doing good.” He lived in England for twenty years, 
going back to his own country when he was eighty-three years 
old, Amongst the large sums of money which at his death he left 
for various benevolent purposes was a fund for providing annual 
rizes for acts of virtue and heroism in humble life, and the stories 
in this book are based upon the records of the French Academy, 
who act as executors of M. de Montyon in this matter. The 
Perfect Heart (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) is a 
story of the First French Revolution, by Frances M. Wilbraham. 
It is quaintly and prettily told, and takes one completely into the 
spirit of the times. Laglehurst Towers, by Emma Marshall 
(Partridge & Co.), is full of interest, beginning with the descrip- 
tion of a wreck and going on with the story of a young girl 
whose life has been saved from the wreck. The characters are life- 
like and truly described. There is no one too to live in 
the book, though some are good enough to satisfy those with 
very high standards in life—notably a young clergyman whose 
actions more than carry out his precepts, and the heroine of the 
book, Angelica Dorien. The Family Difficulty: the Story of a 
Young Samaritan, by Sarah Doudney (Ilutchinson & Co.), tells 
of an orphan—the family difficulty, in fact—who is adopted by an 
uncle, and when, after being generally misunderstood, she at last 
awakens to the fact that she is only a burden to the relations she 
lives with, she flies to a grandfather who is an earl and lives in 
Mayfair! An accident whilst out riding relieves her of a position 
which palls upon her, and lands her in peace and happiness 
amongst congenial people. Though the incidents in the book 
are occasionally somewhat strained, it is one which may give 
many a girl pleasure and good in reading. 

The Dean's Little Daughter, by the Author of A Fellow of 
Trinity, Trollope’s Dilemma, &c. (Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge), begins with an exciting interview between a 
tramp and the Dean’s little daughter, which proves the beginning 
of many vicissitudes for the Dean and his family. These vicissi- 
tudes, however, in their turn, show up the value of true friends, 
and even soften the heart of a spiteful old maid. The book ends 
with a touching account of the conversion of the tramp. 

Casseli’s Family Magazine (Cassell & Co.) gains rather than 


loses in interest with each succeeding year. Its bound volume 
_ is a treasure for any one to possess, containing the variety of in- 
| formation, amusement, and interest, that it does. Its list of 
_ authors, composers, and artists is a goodly one. 

Harper's Young People (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.), with 
its numberless illustrations, its pretty stories, and all its en- 
couragements to young contributors, is a delightful volume for 
them. 

The Leisure Hour contains, as usual, a great variety of sub- 
jects for all sorts and conditions of people. To those thirsting for 
information much may be found in its pages. 

The Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society) is full of good 
matter, and the bidding to “Search the Scriptures” is amply 
encouraged by Scripture enigmas, Scripture scenes, Scripture 
exercises, Scripture cities, and Scripture verses. Its papers on 
religious subjects are good and helpful, and the moral teaching 
of its stories is undeniable. 

Some Historic Women; or, Biographical Studies of Women who 
have made History, by W. 1. Davenport Adams (John Hogg), is 
a very interesting collection of biographical studies, In Part I. 
we have “ Woman as Patriot”; Part II., “Woman as the Reli- 
gious Enthusiast”; Part IIT, “ Woman as an Example of Fidelity”; 
and Part IV., “ Woman as Sovereign.” The book bears out the 

assage in its preface which says “Each memoir has been 
ounded on the best authorities, and is the result of careful and 
independent judgment.” 

Gatty Fenning, by Sarah Doudney (Hutchinson & Co.), is a 
pretty story of the “ Love-dream” of an unsophisticated young 
girl, who does not find out until she has given her heart to him 
that her hero only looks upon her as a “ girl-friend,” and when he 
meets her after six years’ absence, prepared to fall in love with her, 
the “girl-friend” has changed, thinks of her old feelings for him 
as “girlish infatuation,” and is ashamed of that “early folly.” 
An old story, but well and simply told, 
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Stories from Fairyland, by George Drosines, and The ry 4 of 
Tears, and other Tales, by Aristotle Kourtidos, translated from 
the Greek by Mrs Edmonds (T. Fisher Unwin), makes a good 
little volume for the children’s library, and is well printed and 
got up. The stories from Greece are particularly quaint and 

leasing. 

. a Milman, in her Evenings Out; or, the Amateur 
Entertainer, has given us many good hints for popular entertain- 
ments, and this book ought to be as s as her Dolls’ 


Dramas. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has a variety 
of small volumes, containing either a collection of short stories or 
one story; amongst them we notice :—Sydney’s Secret ; or, Honesty 
is the Best Policy, by Evelyn Everett Green ; Dorothy ; and other 
Stories, by Hope Carlyon; The False Character, by F. E. Reade, 
illustrated by Paul Hardy; Polly, who was “ Nobody's Child,” 
by Robina F. Hardy ; Peck, by the Rev. W. J. Bettison, M.A.; 
Isaac Beach, Signalman, by Edith M. Dauglish; An Old Maid's 
Child, by F. C. Playne; Her First Place, by Jessie M. E. 
Saxby; Fleming of Brierwood, by Hester White; Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, by Mary Roding. All pretty stories for young 

le, who will not be tried by their length or depth. 
een the same Society we have The Dawn of Day, a monthly 
illustrated magazine for Sunday school and parish use, and some 
pretty children’s books—amongst them Santa Claus; and other 
Stories, and A Broken Vase; and other Tales. 

From Dean & Son there are treasures in the way of toy-books 
for our little ones:— The Child's Cuckoo Clock Book, Little Red 
Riding Hood, A B C Stories, The Three Bears, The Three Little 
Kittens, The Sleeping Beauty, Tommy and the Circus, A BC of 
Birds; and new shapes in books opening from the centre :—Dollie's 
Dinner Party, Nursery Games Picture-book, Robinson Crusoe, 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves; then there is Picture Land, 
illustrated by T. Noyes-Lewis, E. Taylor, and E. Hall; The 
Little Artist's Drawing and Painting Book; The Little One's Own 
Beehive, edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Day, and containing innumer- 
able treasures in the way of stories, verses, and pictures; Baby’s 
Biography, by A. O. Kaplau, with pictures by Frances Brundage, 
being a book with blank spaces left for the mother to fill in with 
the dates of her baby’s birth, how much it weighed, when and 
what it was christened, its first word, &c. &c., which has the 
merit of being original. 

Little Merrymakers, illustrated by Constance Haslewood 
(Frederick Warne & Co.), is a particularly pretty little book for 
children. Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh have also a capital 
collection of children’s books. Granny's Wonderful Chair, and 
tts Tales of Fairy Times, by Frances Browne, illustrated by Marie 
Seymour Lucas. Twice Four, containing eight stories by popular 
authors, and nicely illustrated. Some Sweet Stories of Old, by the 
Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, M.A., illustrated by Henry Ryland and 
Mary Bowley. No. 1 being stories of “ Boys of Bible Story.” 
The Book of Daytime, The Book of Playtime, and The Book of 
Bedtime are a set of the Newbery toy-books; and amongst the 
“Old Corner” series are Jack the Giant Killer, Ali Baba, and 
Goody Two-shoes. There are also some painting books for 
children which are attractive and easy for them. “ The 
Pleasewell ” series—one with natural history, another with 
funny pictures, and a third with pictures of home and child 
life, and the Newbery painting books with the same sub- 
jects, are to be recommended. The Pet Animals Picture Book, 
Routledge’s Book of Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, Old Mother 
Hubbard, from George Routledge & Sons; Aunt Nelly’s Book of 
Nonsense, by H. C. Finlay (David Bryce & Son, Glasgow) ; 
Marjorie and her Papa (‘he Century Co.); and the Rosebud 
Annual (James Clarke & Co.), are delightful in their separate 


ways. 

The Spots Puzzle (G. Wolff & Son) is worthy of its name, for a 
more puzzling or spotty puzzle cannot be invented. 

From Emma 38. Windsor’s angen Occupations and 
Amusements, we have received some charming washable calico 
pictures for tiny folks to sew. The first set is very simple, the 
second are illustrations of “ Pussy, the Mouse, and the Rat,” and 
the third is a still more advanced set; they will all teach the 
“tiny folks” natural history as well as needlework, 


KOLOKOTRONES* 


E can heartily recommend this volume to whomsoever likes 

to have fighting in abundance, and is not ntic as to 

the ins and outs of it, nor as to what it was all about. Fights 
fe on all through in a style to make glad the heart of Mr. 
ider Haggard, and to cause the literary countenance of Mr. 
Rudyard kipling to shine. It begins admirably in the following 
saga-like way :—‘“ There was a certain person from Roupaki near 
the village Tourkoleka, whose own place having been destroyed 
departed thence and went over to Libovisti. This happened 
some three hundred years ago.” From the certain person, who 
Was a tall man of his hands, there sprang all the race of the 
Kolokotroni, of whom it may be said that it is doubtful whether 


* Kolokotrones the Klepht the Warrior : Sixty Years of Peril and Daring. 
An Autobiograpt y ‘Transiated from the Greek, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Mrs. Edmonds, Author of “Greek Lays,” “Rhigas Pheraios,” 
&c. With a Preface by Monsieur J. Gennadius, Greek Envoy to the Court 
of St. James, Illustrated. London: Fisher Unwin 1892 


the son was a greater cateran than the father, or vice versd. 
“When any one of us,” said Théodoros Kolokotronés, our hero, 
“was seriously wounded in battle, and could not be carried away,. 
we all kissed him and then cut off his head. It was thought a. 
great dishonour to have the Turks bear away one’s head. Among. 
the thirty-six first cousins whom I had, only eight were pre- 
served; the others were all destroyed. There is not a spot 
where there is not a Kolokotronés buried. Besides those, 
there were my second cousins, my uncles, and many friends: 
who were lost.” It was the custom of the family to marry 

oung, and wisely so, since their death by decapitation, 
impalement, hanging, or a bullet seems to have occurred on 
an average at the age of five-and-thirty. —_— from such a 
race, the heroic Théodoros took to the trade of Klepht as the duck 
to water, and it served him well. “The kind of life,” he remarks 
at the end of his first chapter, “ which we had already led aided’ 
us much throughout the War of Liberation, because we knew all 
the passes in the hills, and we knew the habits and ways of men. 
We had been accustomed to hold the Turks in contempt, and we 
were inured to hunger and thirst, suffering, filth, and every other 
privation.” 

Until Kolokotronés was driven out of the Morea, and took 
service with us in the Ionian Islands, he had been always a Klepht 
when he was not an Armatoli. An Armatoli, be it observed, 
was a Klepht to whom the Turkish Government gavé what, in fact, 
was blackmail. Something of the kind was 7 unknown on the. 
Highland border before the 45. A man passed again and again 
rm one class to the other. Théodoros did himself. Thus, on 

. 97, we learn how, having gone out because he suspected the 

urks of designs on his throat, the adventure ended as follows :— 
“After that last repulse Deli Achmet departed to Kalamata, 
where he stayed three months. Being fearful whilst he was 
there that we might advance against him, and give him some 
trouble (for we had written to him to that effect), he went 
and had an interview with the Pasha, and said that, as. 
he could do nothing with us, the best thing would be 
to make us Armatoli again, and thus obtain a little peace. So 
for this time the matter was passed over.” Finally, however, the 
wicked Turks made a clean sweep of Kolokotronés, who, his band 
being destroyed, escaped to Corfu with difficulty. Some of his 
relations laid a plan to ty him for money to the Turks, From 
Corfu he came back to play his part as patriot. His narrative of 
the War of Liberation cannot commented for coherence or 
intelligibility. The worthy Klepht, Pallikar, and patriot had no 
great grip of politics. Now and again one comes across a ae 
ous remark, as, for instance, that peoples are much more difficult 
to govern may than they used to be, because whenever 
things go wrong they want to murder their leaders. As a rule,. 
however, he only understands the bloody part. Of this, and of 
his own share in it as, dressed in red jacket and fustanella, carry- 
ing the only telescope in the army, he warred for freedom, does. 
Théodoros Kolokotronés discourse at large, though confusedly. 
The reader must not expect from him the connected story and 
scientific criticism of a Napier or a St. Cyr. He speaks as a 
Klepht and Pallikar dictating his recollections in his old age 
might be expected to speak of marches and surprises, of storms. 
and massacres, of gunshot wounds and of laying about him with 
the sword. There is a candour about him which is attractive.. 
Take, for instance, this account of how the patriots of Hydra were 
forced to come in voluntarily, and join the cause of freedom. 
“Spetzai was the first island which joined in the rising, and. 
she sent immediately to Hydra to follow her example. The 
landowners were indisposed to rise, but Captain Anton 
Koulodemas and Ghikas, the brother-in-law of Miaoulas, had. 
a meeting with the ple, and addressed the chief men 
among them thus:—‘ You will either join the rising or we 
shall set fire to you and burn you out, so all you have to do is to 

t your ships in order!’ So they were forced to submit, and 
aid out their ia and embarked.” One of his battles, again,.. 
is so funny that we quote his brief account entire :—“ Early on the. 
morrow a body of Turks four thousandstrong was despatched from 
Tripolitsa. When I saw them through my glass I said ‘The Turks 
are very few in number.’ I said this to encourage them (his men 
to wit), for I never allowed any one but myself to use my telescope. 
They opened fire; but our men were routed. I was left with my 
horse behind and alone. I took the road leading to Alonistaina,. 
and on the way found Nikolo Boukouras standing by himself, so 
I took him up on the crupper.” There is not much here for the 
scientific soldier; but the book contains much amusing matter 
for the frivolous general reader. ‘ Monsieur” Gennadius certi- 
fies the excellence of the translation. We take his word for it, 
for though our acquaintance with the obscure “demotic Greek,” 
in which it is written, is of course extensive and peculiar, we do 
not Oy to remember where we mislaid the original. Mrs, 
Edmonds’s English strikes us as having a certain quaintness. 
which fits the bald, disjointed, ungrammatical chat of the old. 
Pallikar. The portraits of Greek heroes which adorn the book 
we can recommend as almost the perfection of absurdity. Mrs. 
Edmonds’s account of the Klephts, in the introduction, is read- 
able, and, when helped out by a little criticism contributed by 
the reader, not too misleading. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M ROD (1) was probably as good a selection as could be 
e made to deal with Beyle in the series of “ Great French 
Writers.” M. Bourget and M. Lemaitre and M. Brunetiére have 
said their say after fashions too decided in one direction or the 
other, and the sect of the Neo-Beylists is perhaps still too strong 
for it to be safe to entrust their master to a pure critic like 
M. Faguet. Yet M. Rod himself seems to be rather ill at 
ease with his difficult task, and no wonder. That Beyle was 
a man of very unusual mental and literary power and of still 
more unusual idiosyncrasy of character nobody doubts. Ugly 
and harsh as his mere writing is, it is distinct and original 
among all but the first. His literary influence, though some 
time delayed, has been enormous. Yet he was a man of extra- 
ordinary limitation in knowledge and intellect, a very imperfect 
artist, and in matters of taste, in the wide sense, a hopeless 
and incurable polisson. It is, we think, M. Rod’s reluctance to 
acknowledge this last fact that spoils his book. He has not the 
boldness—perhaps not the wish—to deny it; he will not admit 
it or directly hint it ; but he hovers round the admission or the 
denial all through the book with a curious air of indecision and 
hesitation. Whereas if you start with the admission (which no 
man whose taste is itself not incurably vitiated ought to refuse 
to make) you have it all plain Beyling before you. Still the 
book is interesting, though we doubt whether the psycholoques 
will not consider themselves wounded in the house of their 
friends by M. Rod. 

A new edition of M. Brunetiére’s Roman naturaliste (2), 
with a few omissions and additions, is weleome. It was, per- 
haps, by the contents of this book that the author first made his 
reputation, and he has done nothing better than some of them ; 
though it is no doubt painful to our belated young Gallomaniacs 
to find that their idols were broke in the Temple of Baal itself 
before they began to worship them. 

We do not know whether it is by accident or design that the 
encadrement of the contents on the cover of the new volume of 
the late M. de Pontmartin’s Samedis (3) has thickened black on 
two of its sides. At any rate, the last essay of the volume is 
the last which the author ever wrote, and bears date but a fort- 
night before his death. It is a notice of La béte humaine, and 
shows that the stout old man had not, on the eve of fourscore and 
death, forgotten his swashing blow. So we are not likely to have 
another opportunity, it would seem, of repeating the praises 
which have before now made French critics angry. And yet we 
shall always maintain that M. de Pontmartin deserved them. He 
was both arrogant and unmannerly in his quarrel with Sainte-Beuve; 
his erudition was not impeccable; he was dreadfully prejudiced 
on the score of politics and other matters; and his criticism was 
by no means of the reasoned order. But he really loved, and, 
when his prejudices did not interfere, understood literature ; he 
often liked and disliked the right things; he applauded with 
voice and hands right manfully when he Tiked, and when he dis- 
liked he attacked the disliked person, hammer and tongs, after a 
fashion which was a joy to see. There was not much peace with 
him in life ; so let there be plenty in death. Among the contents 
of the book we may specify a very lively and benevolent article 
on Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters to his Sister. 

We are fully prepared to believe that few better men ever 
wore the cord of St. Francis (and that is saying a good deal) 
Fra Lodovico of Casoria (4), and that when he died some 

his great Founder met with no such painful poser 
the Black Cherubim as occurred in another case on 
record, It is a pity, therefore, that Pére Le Monnier, follow- 
ing his Eminence Cardinal Capecelatro, could not have con- 
trived to tell his story without lapses into that disagreeable and 
wholly unnecessary religious twang which the great religious 
writers never use. Indeed, such a sentence as this—“ Un palais 
ou une maison orné d’or et de pierreries” (which, by the way, are 
not common building materials nowadays) “est moins propre a 
inspirer la vertu et les nobles sentiments qu’un toit misérable ou 
métre & peine un souffle d’air pur ou un pile rayon de soleil ”— 

is not even religious twang. It is stale literary tagraggery of the 
philosophe — of the last century—hundred times used and 
re-used “ Balaam,” hateful to gods and men. Todo the good 
father justice, however, he does not habitually indulge in it, and 
gives a fair portrait of his remarkable subject, who not only went 
about doing good, abroad and at home, but, though no erudite 
theologian, was a powerful preacher and something of a musician. 

M. Paul Labarriére’s novel (5) might be cited by a Shetlander 
of the old school as a document in support of the great maxim 
never to save a drowning person. A good-natured ex-bargeowner 
of the Loire rescues the daughter of a vagabond brother of his 
from starvation, or worse, and she becomes the evil genius of the 
household and its friends ; taking up one lover and then droppin 
him as a wealthier offers, sowing dissension everywhere, an 
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bringing about a most tragical end. With the character of this 
by no means virtuous Suzanne rather more strongly and ori- 
ginally drawn, it would have been a very good book, and as it is 
it is not a bad one. As for Une honnéte femme (6), we only 
mention it lest any guileless one should be deceived by its title. 
The “ honesty ” of lago and that of M. Charpentier’s heroine are 
naturally not identical in kind; but in their several kinds they 
may be said to be pretty much on a par. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE new edition, in two handsome volumes, of Professor 
Villari’s life and Times of Machiavelli (Fisher Unwin) sup- 
plies the English reader with the much-desired complete render- 
ing of the original work by Mme. Villari, whose translation when 
first issued in four volumes was seriously and somewhat un- 
accountably curtailed. The omissions, it seems, were made to 
suit “the convenience of the publisher,” which, considering that 
books are written, as well as published, for readers, is about the 
worst of all conceivable pleas, be the work translated what it 
may. In this case the publisher’s convenience proved to be the 
reader’s inconvenience, the omitted portions of Professor Villari’s 
learned and comprehensive study of Machiavelli and his age 
being in no sense mere adjuncts to a biography, but indispens- 
able members, it may be said, of an organic body. The present 
edition repairs these errors, in addition to providing in appendices 
the official correspondence quoted in the original, and is in all 
respects an excellent translation. 
rofessor Knight’s “ University Extension” manual, The 
Philosophy of the Beautiful (John Murray), is a record of opinion 
concerning theories of the Beautiful that offers the young person 
a bewildering array of authorities in many literatures past and 
present. The theorists, whose views are epitomized and esti- 
mated in a kind of critical bibliography, include every kind of 
writer, great or little, philosophers and historians, artists 
and art-critics, men of science and_ scientists. From 
Plato to Mr. Harry Quilter the record runs. Even America 
has a chapter devoted to its “ philosophy ” of the subject. A large 
number of the writers whose books are cited have contributed 
nothing to the philosophy of Aisthetics that is of the smallest 
value; yet they receive precisely the same consideration that is 
bestowed upon some of the greatest names in literature. Professor 
Knight’s book is, in fact, a book of reference. Its inclusiveness is 
like that of a dictionary. No guiding hand is held out to the hap- 
less Extension student, whois practically left to his own devices, to 
suffer a mental dyspepsia or to abandon the task of discrimination in 
despair. Should he have found rest for his soul in Plato or Plotinus, 
Mr. Ruskin or Mr. Walter Pater, he will hardly distress 
himself to acquire the opinions of Sydney Dobell, or the late Miss 
Constance Naden, or Professor Blackie, on the subject of the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True. Iegel might well suffice for the 
young inquirer, without the distracting rivalry of Mr. Grant 
Allen, which this volume can scarcely fail to suggest to ingenuous 
youth. These very different writers are treated with equal gravity 
and allotted equal space by Professor Knight. Hegel's Aesthetik 
is decidedly not good for babes. It is a profound, even an intelli- 
gible work, and as far removed from the scientific jargon affected 
by Mr. Grant Allen as Plato is from Mr. Quilter. Professor 
Knight quotes, by the way, Mr. Allen’s definition of “the sesthetic 
impulse at work,” thus:—*The subjective concomitant of the 
normal amount of activity, not directly connected with life- 
serving function, in the peripheral end-organs of the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system.” And, having quoted this—with under- 
standing, let us hope—Professor Knight leaves the unhappy 
Extension reader to make what he can of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
contributions to the philosophy of the Beautiful. 

Mr. Francis Augustus Hare, in The Last of the Bushrangers 
(Hurst & Blackett, Lim.), gives an extremely interesting account 
of the notorious Kelly gang, who for two years, 1878-80, caused 
a reign of terror in Victoria, and successfully defied the Govern- 
ment and the mounted police of the colony. The capture of the 
four scoundrels—Hart, Byrne, and the two Kellys—by the police, 
whose leader was severely wounded, is an event sufficiently recent 
and extraordinary to be well remembered by most readers of 
newspapers. But Mr. Hare has much that is new to tell in his 
exciting and dramatic narrative. He shows that the immunity 
from capture so long enjoyed by the bushrangers was due to 
sympathy quite as much as to fear they aroused among the 
settlers of the wilder districts. The outlaws had also numerous 
relatives in most parts of the colony who:kept them thoroughly 
informed as to the movements of the police. Thus they were 
enabled to “stick up” whole townships, seize and rob banks 
and post-offices, imprison sixty persons at a single raid, and safely 
escape to secret haunts in wilds that none knew so thoroughly 
as they. Mr. Hare’s book is as rousing as anything in fiction of 
the adventurous kind, 

Moral Teachings of Science, by Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. 
Fisher) (Stanford), is a little book that proves, with excellent 
clearness and force, how many and striking are the moral lessons 
suggested by the study of the life-history of plant or bird, beast 
or insect. Many good people, somewhat depressed by what they 


(6) Une honnéte femme. Par Armand Charpentier. Paris: Perrin. 
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= 
conceive to be a dreadful phrase, embodying a terrible doctrine, 
will find in Mrs. Fisher's interpretation and illustrations of the 
“struggle for existence” instruction and light that they had 
never suspected. 

The Visionof Misery Hill (Putnam's Sons), the leading poem 
of Mr. Miles l’Anson’s volume of verse, is a ballad of a ghostly 
miner of the Sierra Nevada, whose pick and shovel are heard at 
night among the mountains, while water is set running suddenly 
in his claim, to the consternation of a curious visitor from Pike 
City, one Jim Bradon. The author, who has been a Californian 
gold-seeker himself, describes the meeting of Jim and the ghost 
with considerable imaginative power. The poem is well illus- 
trated; the picture of the pursuit of Jim by the phantom, in the 
starlit landscape, being a clever design in the spirit of Cruik- 
shank. The author's verse is melodious, and shows genuine 
inspiration in such meditative strains as “ Nightfall on the 
Yuba,” and the stanzas on the Lone Mountain Cemetery, San 
Francisco (p. 56). 

Mr, Adair Welcker—Tales of the Wild and Woolly West 
(Leadenhall Press)—is another Californian writer, who describes 
certain strange types of humanity found in British Columbia and 
California. The best of these sketches is that which portrays the 

mbling Indian, the Chinook “ Potlatch,” whose passion for play 
is forcibly painted. 

There is a pleasing accord in the verse and illustrations of 
Birds and Flowers, by Mary Howitt (Nelson & Sons), illus- 
trated with charming drawings by H. Giacomelli, which is in 
all ways an attractive reissue of a pretty book. 

The Roll Cail; and other Stories, by Lucy Henry (Digby, 
Long, & Co.), a collection of very short stories about children, 
and, apparently, designed for children, is a book that comprises 
nothing that is not quite ordinary in style and conception. The 
stories are all extremely slight, and undistinguished by any sort 
of merit. 

From Messrs. Cassell & Co. we have received new editions of 
The Splendid Spur, by “ Q,” and The Black Arrow, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, both with illustrations. 

We have also received a new edition of Mr. J. W. Probyn’s 
historica! sketch, Italy from the Fall of Napoleon (Cassell) ; a revised 
edition of the Grammont Memoirs, edited by Sir Walter Scott 
Bell & Sons); Vol. V. of Miscellanies, by F. W. Newman (Kegan 

aul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Fundamental Problems, by Dr. 
Paul Carus, second edition (Chicago: Open Court Co.) ; Vol. L 
of The Critical Review, edited by Dr. Salmond (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark); The Heart of a Girl, “a Thesis” (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.); The Lord of Humanity, by Frederick J. Gant, second 
edition (Longmans & Co.); Fiat Lux! by “ Philosophus” 
Simpkin & Co.); The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the French 
volution, from the French of Félix Rocquain (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.); Conscience, by Hector Malot, translated by Julia 
E. S. Rae, in two volumes (Bentley) ; The White Doe of Rylstone, 
edited by Professor Knight (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), 
and Vol, II. of the “ Bijou” Byron, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Or¥ice, 38 SourHampton Srreet, Strand, Lonpox, A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


THE UNITED STATES, 
Copies are on sale at Tus Internationa News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
& Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. Wit11am Boyon, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvrpay Revinw may be 


PARIS. 

The Sarurpay Revizw may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANT'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosquzs Dupzrrox, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Krosquz Micurt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Morninys, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 

in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


For CONTENTS see page 626* 
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FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply forthe NEW DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES 
to the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HARRIS ©. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


These Baths were founded in the First Oen' 
HOT by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
in cases x RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
tl 


OF BATH. the words of one of the greatest H unin 


Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, 


OTN 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON & CO.. PAISLEY. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,883, NOVEMBER 28, 1891: 


Chronicle, 
Lord Lytton, Our Poor Littla Army. 

Tha Sorrows of a Peer. The Newsst Goschens., 
French Freedom. The Birmingham Conference. 
The School Board Election. 

Breach of Duty and Breach of Promise. 

Mr. Balfour on “ Progress.” 


“U'Amico Fritz.” 
Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. 
The Weather. Money Matters. Recent Concerts. 
Before the Footlights. The lord Rector of Glasgow. 
The Gladstonian Proviso. 


Backward G'ances. 
Nove's. Machiavelli, 
Argling Sketches, The Gentlewoman in Societys 
Waterloo Letters. Nursery Classics, 
Fhe Oracles of Nostradamus. The Cruikshankian Momus, 
M. Scherar’s Essays. New Prints. 
The Modern Factcry System. Christmas Books—IlI. 

Kolokotrones. French Literature, 

New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. For the Training of Youths for Colonial Li fe, ac.” 


The pm gg owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus to the Direetor. 


DOVER COLLEGE. — A _ high-class Public School on 
moderate terms. Successes include open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
h places (direct! on the lists ac Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
arate Bed-rooms, Chapel, Library, Lal y, Ww hop, Gy i Fives Court, 
Cricket, and Sea-bathing. 
There is a Junior School, with numerous Schelaschipe in the school and at the Universities. 
Scholarships of from £70 to £50 awarded in } 
ue or jreapertas, &c. apply to Major- General Ereson (Bursar), or Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
ead- Master 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 
an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum on December 
15th and ié6thinsts. For full particulars apply to the HEAD- Master, The College, Brighton, 


E N 8 T ON E COLLE@ E 

Terms, neas. Head-Master’s House, 48 Guineas. Classical and Modern 

Sides. NEXT TERM will begin on January 2% For prospectus apply to the Rev. 
D. Epwarpgs, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


> 
THE COUNCIL of the MARIA GREY COLLEGE invite 
pplications for the post of PRINCIPAL of their new Training College for Teachers, 
High School for Girls, and Kindergarten at Brondesbury, N.W. 
The salary will be £100 yearly. Candidates must state their age, school experience, and 
qualifications for contesting the institution. 
The Principal wiil be require’ to enter on her duties in Easter 1892. 
Applications, with copies of not more than four recent testumonials, must reach the 
SECRETARY not later than December 5, 181 
iorms may be obtained afier November 18, from the SkCRETALY, 5 Fitzroy 
eet, V . 


A SHTE AD, SU RREY, sixteen miles from between 

Epsom and Leatherhead © quater mile fem Staton. The ASHTEAD LAND COM. 
PANY, Timited, 62 Lincoln's Inn Field +, W.C.,. is Luding HOUSES to suit requiremeng 
of lessees on plots of half an acre and upwards, at Sombale com) uted at 5 per cent. on outlay 


and ground rent at £20 per acre. Water and gas laid on the Estate. 
<j W. A. AICKMAN, Secretary. 


HOTELS. 
— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 


Im Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from Lon‘on (Waterloo), and Seven 
Board, Koom, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Vickets. 


THE (Aesidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new eight-storied stone edifice is a‘* Family Suite’ Hotel, at the corner of Palac 
Strect.at the belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south and west aspects, war 
staircases, American elevators, electric ticht, certifie | sanitation. ventiiated rooms, and every 
modern appliance ; its special featuie (which d.stingui-hes it from other London hotels) is its 
i family suites of few or many rooms. enclosed as flats. each with its own dressing- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Court: THEATRE.—On Wednesday, 2nd of December, 
will be transferred from TOOLE'S A PAN’ LOMIME and A COM- 
pestor. under the direction of Mr. BRANDJUN THOMA To be preceded by GOOD 
NOTHING. Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Raith Chester, and Miss Norreys ; 

} Brandon Thomas and Weedon Grossm:th. Box Office now open. 


WV ESTMINSTER ABBEY, HERBERT RAILTON, 

and).ORD TENNYSON’S y EDWARD UULT ; 54 Drawings, ond 

27 others by Eminent Artists, ON VIE Monday next._The JAPANESE GALLERY, 
48 New Bond Street, W. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING, 
SATURDAY CONCERT, December 5, at Three —MOZART 


COMMEMORATION CONCERT._First performa ance at the Crystal Palace of 
Mozart's * Requiem Mass.” Vocalists: Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian seKons zie, Mr. 
Henry Piercy, Mr. Norman Salmond, and the Crystal Palace Choir. The By H Crystal 
Pai Cunductor, Mr. August Manns. Seats, numbered, un- 
numbered, Is. 


THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 


HE NEW GALLERY.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 
TRAITS and OBJECTS of INTERFST, illustrating the FIRST FIFTY YEARS 
of HER MAJESL'Y'S RuIGN, will OPEN Wednesday, December 2, NEW GALLERY, 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE begs to announce the publication of 
the following Etchings and Mezzotints : 


A CHRISTMAS OAROL...After GABRIEL RosseErtt. 


itched by GAUJEAN. 
EVENING LIGHT............ Etched by Witrrip Batt. 
‘KITTS HOLE REACH ...Etching by W. L. A.R.A. 
THE CAST SHOE .........Etchingby R. W. Macneru, A.R.A. 
HINGHAM, NORFOLK......After J. Crome, Mezzotint by 


SHoat. 


Which will be issued in one “state” only, and printed by Mr. F. GouLpine, 


CATALOGUES, with particulars as to price and numbers printed, 
will be forwarded on application. 


INSMEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD 
PIANOFORTE MAKE H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 w. Lists 
Established o ——* 


Be 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 
Instituted 1719.—The Flouse Committee respectfully solicit CONTRIBUTIONS in aid 


the oldest Hospital in London sup) b: velnaee subscriptions, Aaditional Annual 
IDNEY M. "QUENNELL, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL, W.—Cancer Wards.—FUNDS 
urgent'y NEEDED, C. MELHADO, Secretary. 


room, bath-room (fitted with porcelain bath), &c. briti-h servants =e, High- ~class cuisine 
and exquisite table coqemeents. Rooms secured by telecraph.—Address, * Belgravian, 
London,” or Telephone No. 5 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT ANI) WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W. 


These excellent oultes are fitted with every modern convenience—namelv, hot and cold 
water, electric light and beils, visitors’ ard servarts’ lifts in operation night and day, and 
cee py the finest position in London. affording extensive views of the river (with the Surrey 
Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They »re a'so most and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are ali finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all :aes, taxes. water supply, 
lighting and heating of the corridors and stairca-es, and tre services of all the porters. Te 
suites may be viewed at any time un application to he Suyerintencent,J,C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the premises, or to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
Waterloo House), 5.W. 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Ticklii g and Irritatioa, inducing Cough and affecting the 
Voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confection< becomes actively healing. 


Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic C emists, London. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 

ay 4 promptest charitable aid being available for the shijwrecked sailor him- 
self.or t necessities *f his desolate widow and orphans, *c.,at the hands of the 
SuipWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINE«sS'’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
founded over ee | oar as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local Agencies, 

Through this National Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dep of the d immediately 
sought out and helpedin hele need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 

Instituted 1839 : Incorporated 1850 ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. — e 

FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board o k Williams, 

Co. Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Ballers” Dock Street, 


E. 
7 SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 
Thischaritable fund, for further ial aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
n through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet a pres need 
mest ‘gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for full 
benefit of the sufferers. 


EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Road, W.— 
£40.000 wherewith to increase the number of beds from 10! to at least 200, are tly 
REQUIRED. in order to adequately ‘efor the cases of accident and linese 
arising in the enormous popniation of nearly 500.000 persons for whom this is the nearest 
nospital, The necessary freehold land has already been secured. 
R. J. GILBERT, Secretary-Super di 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
is, Southwar 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


U of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of thie Charity. Candidates, tota 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs, 
are received for about six years. during which they are taught a trade. and to read. write, 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annual Subscription 
of One ha entitles the donor to one vote foreach vacancy at al! elections ; Su 

meas. 


ti 
Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, S.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 
Orrices: 2 & 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8. W. 


Patrons. 
BIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
{HE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President-THE LORD HARRIS. 

Chairman—_THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman—_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
Physician_J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq, 


G@PEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Murvan offers the 
ABSOLUTE SEcuniry of AN AccUMULATED FunpD of £8,705,524, 
and an ANNUAL INcomeE of £379,593. 


Attention is directed to the following facts :— 


1.—The Annval Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself 
constituting an IMMEDIATE BoNnvUs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGEnts being 
employed or Commission paid for the introduction of business, Large 

sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.--The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favonrable circumstances has resulted in the 
retarn of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The 

Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 3lst Mav, 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622 812, 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unite) Kixepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institate of Actuaries Hm and H™ (5) Tables, with interest at the 

rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 

miums according to the Ho Table. 

€.— Assured bers have fore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office, 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


ASSETS exceed £4,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.O, 
West-Enp BrancH : 2 WATERLOO PLACR, 8.W. 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.LA., F.S.S. 


Actuary and Manager, 
J. H. SCOTT, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Ail the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 
Bonus Year,1892. The —_ Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 
892, and all now assuring will participate, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary ond Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C, 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND oe SYSTEM a ASSURANCE, 
Full Parti 
Curer Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 4 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
FounpeD 1710, 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRB OFFIOR IN THE WORLD, 
8um Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 
per CENT. ¢ ca URRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances. when 
not drawn £100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 


DEPA REMEN For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum on eac! 


QUEENSLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED DITTO. 


BANK of 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000,000, £750,000. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.. £375,000, RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS... £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK ...... £1,454,303, 
ing ts of £50, and upwards, recei’ 
for one to two years at 4 per cent., a fa ay oF at 5 per cent. perannum. was 
H. HALL SMITH, Secretary, 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1561.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
Capitai Paid-up......... 
Reserve Fund (Lnvested i 
Reserve Liability 
is Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and traneacts every description 
of banking business connected with New Zealaud, Australia, and Fiji, on the i most favour- 


The London Office receives fixe! d its of nd ards, rates and f 
which can be ascertained on aggiieahs — of £50, and upw and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 
AUTHORISED CAPIT i 

Heap is NICHOLAS LONDON, 


ankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, ARTINS BANK, LIMITED. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. London ond renenes. 
BRANCHES AT BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE V 
at the London Office for fixed periods.at rates of luterest to be ascertained 
a applicatio: 
The cent. for ear, 5 per cent.for two or three years, 
Letters of hange, and Cable Transfers issued. 
the Republic negotiated, otvenss ed ,or sent for collection: 
D ARTHUR, Manager. 


CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each 
Tesued, 200,000 Shares— 


CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
£2,000,000 


PAID-UP ... £50,000 
UNCALLED. +  500,000—1,000,000 
RESERVE 


Lonpow Orrick, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Bankers—Bank of England, Roya! Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
& Co. All Banking business in connexion with the Australian Colonies transacted. 
Deposits received cn terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1963, 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON oe LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve Funa.. £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890, receive uy tory poe cent. 
ete on cent. paid on F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
Five pie paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For parsintare apply to the Secretary. H. TEMPLE, 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVEKY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


bore calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, E8,8UEZ, and 
TEST High-clase 


coLoMl5.° STEAMERS among the LA RGES ST and FAS 


Cuisine Electric Lighting. Hotand Cold Baths Ventilation and 
M F. GREEN « CO Head Offices : 
ae cunts ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch avenue, London, 


ly to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
aol Cross, 5.W. 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
Australasian . .. Capt. T. F. Spalding .... 3,630 tons .......... Dec, 22 
Damascus ...........+ » A. Douglas, R.N.R. 3.609 Jan. 9 
These peapitesns full-powered steamers will sail as above fur MELBOURNE and 
pdf 3 f taking passengers for all Australian and New Zealand Ports. The accommodation 
for First and Third Class Passengers is very superior, and a Surgeon will accompany each 


Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas; Third Class from 14 Guineas, 
For particulars apply to Gro. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


4] have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 
Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and 
» highly nutritious, palatable 

and invigorating.” 

(Dr.) D. SUTHERLAND. 

(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 


ASK FOR “ PURE CONCENTRATED cocoa.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


¢ — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTION 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND AB tOAD. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works, 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-~—Telegraphic Address: Booxkmey, Lonvon. 

186 STRAND, W.C., anv 36 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any pert of the United Kingdom ........-ss.ssesseeeeeee £1 8 9 

end 1°33 6 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt,and America ....., 1 10 6 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 627 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER. 


THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By Cuanies Lowe. 

“ HIBERNIA PACATA.” By the Right Hon. ViscounT DE VESscI. 

moy TO RE-ORGANISE THE WAR DEPARTMENT. By Gen. Sir Gronce 

HESNEY. 

GARDENS. By Sir Henpert MAxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 

MILTON'S MACBETH. By Professor HALES. 

THE DIMINUTION OF DRUNKENNESS IN NORWAY. By the Right Hon. the 
EARL OF MEATH,. 

WOMEN AND THE GLOVE TRADE. By Miss AvA HEATHER-BiGG. 

BELIEFS IN IMMORTALITY: A REPLY TO MR, GLADSTONE. By the Rev. 
Professor CHEYNE, 

A RAILWAY 3 JOURNEY WITH MR. PARNELL. By the Right Hon. Lorp 

BBLESDAL 

THE NEW SCIENCE_PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By Dr. Anmanp Rurrer. 

A SUGGESTION FOR MY BETTERS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

TRADE IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. By the Hon. Martin Lister (British 
Resident, Negri Sembilan). 

SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN GREEK. By Professor BLACKIE. 

MOLTKE AND MOLTKEISM. By ARcHIBALD Forpes. 

a “PLATFORM” AT THE NEXT ELECTION. By UH. H. 

LON. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.,LTD. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 240, 5s. 


ANTICHRIST : a Short Examination of the Spirit of the Age. 
Jo. By F. W. Bais, M.A., Fellow of Ail Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of * Ocean's 


series of spirited political homilies.” Time. 
“ A collection of essays in political philosophy which fo their cleverness it would not be 
easy to match in the periodical literature of the day. His self-imposed task is to combat 
Soctaliom.” Guardian, 
“Short, lively, and the product of gout critical thought—everywhere the style is light, 
bright, and well informed.”’—Scotama 
“ There oan in = very venemence of his style, and he hos in him the root of the 
t- 
JAMES Pease & Co., 27 Broad Street, ~ ; and 6 Southampton Street, 
_Serand, London 


Just published, tmoerial folio, cloth, Chart ate on cardboard, 15s, ; or with 
art mounted on cloth, and half-bound, 2 


GENEALOGICAL. CHART of the 2OYAL FAMILY of 


GREAT BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, wee. Guelph, and 
wane Lines. With Collateral branches. By the Rev. Konurr LoGaN, Abington, Lanark- 


Edinburgh : MACNIVEN & WatLacs. London; J. F. Srriaes, 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC from the EARLIEST 
TIMES. By F. Weber, Organist, German Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace. 
“ The place it fills in the literature of music has long been vacant."’"—Ubserver. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Limited. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
Cloth, 8vo. 8s, 
J USTICE. (Part IV. of the “Principles of Ethics.”) 
ESSAYS. 3-vols. (Library Edition.) Fifth Thousand. Pric2 30s. (10s, each). 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Eighth Thousand, 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. Fourth Thousand, 2 vols, 34s, 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Fifth Thousand. 2 vols, 36s, 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. Third Edition. 21s. 


—— The same. Vol. II. (Ceremonial and Political Institutions.) Second 
Thousand. 18s, 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. (Separately.) Second Thousand. 12s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. Second Thousand. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. Sixth Thousand. 8s. 

OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (the Ninth), 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, és.; also Cheap Edition, Twenty-seventh 
Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN versus THE STATE, Eleventh Thousand. 1s, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 18s, 
With Portrait and Maps. 


EVENTS IN THE TAEPING 
REBELLION. 


Being Reprints of MSS. Copied by GENERAL GORDON, C.B, 
IN HIS OWN HANDWRITING. 
With Monograph Introduction and Notes 
By A. EGMONT HAKE, 
Author of “The Story of Chinese Gordon” &c, 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Limrrep, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Ready December 2, price 1s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE 


FOR LIGHT, POWER, AND TRACTION. By Joun B. Venrry, M.Inst.E.E. 
With chapters on the different means of producing electricity, and the various 
systems employed for its distribution. Also chapters on the electric supply compa- 
nies in London and provinces, with latest details of their capitals, shares subscribed, 
, and systems. Electrical engineering as a calling considered, and glossary 
of electrical terms. Fully illustrated, with coloured map showing areas allotted in 
London to the different public supply companies. 
LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 167 


BOOKS at to DISCOUNT of 8d. to 9d. in the Shilling. 


& new Catalogue of Books (many in 
handsome bindings and nic illustrated cultebie for 
sents, and from published above liberal discount is allowed. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 914, DECEMBER 1891. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS : 
THE RUSSIANS ON THE PAMIRS. 
PEARLIN’ JEAN. By J. M. Scorr-Moncrizrr. 
THE SCENE OF THE RIOTS IN CHINA: TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
ON THE YANGTZE-KIANG. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
NEW ENGLAND PURITANS. 
LORD LYNEDOCH: A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 
AMONG COTTAGE PEOPLE: A RURAL RETROSPECT. 
PROTECTING COLOUR IN ANIMALS, By Frank E, BEDDARD. 
PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANISM AND THE MILITARY REVOLT. By 
W. Vivian, 
AN ITALIAN ON GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND OF LABOUR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 


THE “NO” DANCE. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.C.S.I. 

M. DE LAVELEYE ON DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Henry DUNCKLREY, 
LL.D. 

MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND THE ANTIPODEANS. 
Bravppon, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for Tasmania), 

THE MIMES OF HERONDAS. By ANDREW LANG. 

WANTED, A DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. By Ronert DonaLp. 

ARCHBISHOP TAIT. By Georce W. E. Russe... 

THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw LEFEVRE, 


By Sir Epwarp 


M.P. 
THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND 
Orn, 
CANON DRIVER ON TITE BOOK OF THE LAW. 
FRENCH POLITICS. By GaBRIEL Monon. 


By Principal Cave, D.D. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
DECEMBER, Price Ninepence. 


EXCURSION WUTHLES ENOUGH) TO PARIS: AUTUMN 1851. 
Tuomas CARLYL 
THE_LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE TRAMWAYs. 
Lord MONKSWELL 
THE LITERARY DRAMA, By H. D. 
MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT REVISITED. 
URZON, 
OF WRITERS AND READERS. By Vennon Ler. 
PALIMPSESTS OF PRISON. By HELEN ZiIMMERN. 
THE PROVIDENT SIDE OF TRADES UNIONISM. By Grornce Howett, M.P. 
A STUDY IN MENTAL STATISTICS. By Dr. J. Jastrow. 


(Concluded.) By 
By the Right Hon. 


By the Hon. Grorck N. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 


A FAIR BLOCKADE-BREAKER. T.C. De Leroy. 
NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. Sara M. Hanpy. 
UNDEFINED (Poem), H, Hayne. 
LITERATURE IN THE SOUTH SINCE THE WAR. Tuomas NELSON Pace, 
AN ANTIQUE (Poem), R.'T. W. Duke, Jun. 
A MOCCASIN AMONG THE HOBBYS. RicHArD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
AT A FLORIST’S (Poem). CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN, 
THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. * * * 
ON HOUSE FURNISHING. Frayces CourTENAY BAYLOR. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF T.C. DE LEON. 


London : WARD, Lock, Bowpen, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Just ready, price Is. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS: 


The Chaperon. In Two Parts : Part Second. | The Praises of War. Agnes Repplier. 
Henry James. The Modern Art of inting in France. 
Joseph Severn and His Correspondents. | harles H. Moo 
| 


Villiam Sharp. 
Lange and Oxford. Three Sonnets. 
. IL. Rooks in New College ay 
it First Entering Westminster 


A Terk Bearer. Harriet Waters Preston 
and Louise Dodge. 
Incident. Harriet Louise 
radley 
The Transition in New Enziand Theology. 
Alexander V. G. Allen. 
The Ancient Shrine inJ apan, Lafcadio 
ea. 


cn. 
London: WARD, Lock, Bowpen, & Oo., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


oore. 
| s Richard III. James Russell 


American Characters in German Novels, 
Lida von Krocko 


Recent Dante Literature. 

Recent Poetry: 

Mr. James's x merican on the London Stage. 

Comment on New Books. 

The Contributors’ Ciub. 
Two Old-Time the 
all of Ima&tri—Le Cothurne Etroit— 
he pnrentien of the ‘Author to his 
ork. 


Newcastle Chronicle says:— The high reputation Messrs. Digby, Long, & Oo 
enjoy for the publication of first-class novels.” 


HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK. 

THE “JOLLY ROGER”: a Tale of Sea Heroes and 
Pirates. By Hume Nisret, Author of “ Bail Up,” “A Colonial Tramp,” 
“The Savage Queen,” “ Eight Bells,” &c. In handsome pictorial binding, 
with Frontispiece and Vignetie Title-Page by the Author, 1 vol. rs ~ 

M. E. BALDWIN’s NEW NOVEL. : 

THE HEIRESS of BEECHFIELD. By M. E. Batpwin. 
2 vols, 21s. [Just out. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN MILKMAID.” 

LESLIE. By the Author of “ Commonplace Sinners ” 
&c, In handsome pictorial binding, 1 vol. 6s, [Just out, 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet > s 


November 28, 1891.] 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETION OF “THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 


THH PICTURESQUE 


With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations from 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Original Designs. Complete in 2 vols. £4 4s. 


GASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by the best English, American, and Con- 
tinental Authors, published at a UNIFORM PRICE of 7s. 6d. net. 
instead of the usual three-volume form. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the, Wolf.” 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. 


By Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “ Roxy,” “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” &c, 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 


By MAURUS JOKAI, Author of “Timar’s Two Worlds.” 
*,* Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 


CASSELL’S “SHORT STORY” 
LIBRARY. 


Consisting of a Series of Original Works by Popular English 
aud American Authors, 


FOURTEEN TO ONE; and other Stories. By 


Stuart Paevrs, Author of Gates Ajar ” &c. 6s. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q, Author of “Dead 


Man's Rock” &c. 5s. 
A SINGER’S WIFE. By Fanny N. D. Munrrer. 5s. 
ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of Stories 


by Frank R. Stockton, Q, and other Writers. 5s. 


OTTO the KNIGHT; and other Stories. By Octave 


THANET. 5s. 


THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. By 


Ciara SAVILE CLARKE, 5s. 


FINE-ART VOLUMES. 
CASSELL’'S NEW FINE-ART EDITION of 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, with upwards of 100 Original Illustrations, expressly 
executed for this Edition by Walter Paget, will be published in a few days, 
price 7s, 6d. 

MR. WALTER CRANE'S NEW WORK. 


QUEEN SUMMER; or, the Tourney of the Lily and 
the Rose. Penned and Pourtrayed by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 pp. 
of Designs, printed in colours, 6s. 

SECOND SERIES NOW READY, price lis. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 
36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from 
Photographs by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. 

With Biographical Sketches. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1891. 


With 12 Etchings and Photogravures, and about 400 Illustrations, 16s. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. Vol. I,—The 
ROYAL RIVER. The Thames from Source to Sea. Descriptive. Historical, 
— With several Hundred Original Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt 


WATERLOO LETTERS. A Selection from Original 
and hitherto Unpublished Letters bearing on the Operations of June 16, 17, 
and 18, 1815, by Officers whe served in the Campaign. Edited, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Major-General H. T. Spore, late Colonel, R.E. With 
numerous Plans of the Battle-field. Demy 8vo. 21s, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ODYSSEY; or, ULYSSES UP TO 


DATE. By Wynpuam TuryeLt. A Book of Travels, illustrated with 
Thirty-one Pictures in Collotype. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 454 pages. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 1 vol. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE HOLY LAND and the BIBLE. By the Rev. 
CUNNINGHAM D.D, With Several Hundred Illustratious from Original 
Drawings by Mr. Henry A. Harper. 


COMPLETION OF 


CONQUESTS of the CROSS: a Record of Missionary 
Work throughout the World. By Epwix Hopper. With numerous Ilas- 
trations. Complete in 3 vols. 27s. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE LIFE of CHRIST. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Fannan, D.D., F.R.S. With about 300 Original Illustrations. Large 4to. 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; or cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION, price 10:. 6d, 


THE DICTIONARY of RELIGION. By the Rev. 


WILLIAM Benuam, B.D. Cloth gilt, red edges, 


ROMANCE. 


“The novel of the year.”—National Observer. 
Just published, 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrre. 


The Speaker says :—‘* The reader is held spellbound, not by any cunningly de- 
vised artifices, but by the sympathy which is evoked in his breast with those whose 
fortune he is asked to follow.” 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q, Author of “ Dead 


Man’s Rock,” “ The Splendid Spur,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FATHER STAFFORD: aNovel. By Antuony Hore, 


Author of “A Man of Mark.” 6s. 
“ The book will be heartily enjoyed by every one who reads it, and will enhance 


its author's reputation.” —Scolsman. 
CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of the 


“TREASURE ISLAND” SERIES. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. River HaGGarp, 3s, 6d, 
KIDNAPPED. By Roper Lovis Srevenson. 3s, 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. ByQ. 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By R. L, Stevenson, 3s. 6d, 
THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Srevesson. 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF “THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE.” 
THE WORLD of ADVENTURE. With several 


Hundred Original Mastrations. Complete in 3 vols, containing 2,300 4to. pp. 
bound in cloth, £1 7s. 


STORY POEMS. For Young and Old. Edited by 


E. DAVENrorT. 68, 


NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL IN- 
FORMATION. Fully illustrated with high class Wood Engravings, and 
with Maps and Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 5s, 


NOW READY, VOL. VI. 5s. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With 


6 Coloured Maps and Plates, and a great number of Wood Engravings, 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE BIOGRAPHY of a LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 


By Hesry Frirn, Author of “ Under Bayard’s Banner.” With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 5s, 


A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. By L. T. Means, 
Author of “A World of Girls” &c. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

THE WHITE HOUSE at INCH GOW. By Mrs. 
Prt, Author of “Dick’s Hero” &c. Illustrated, 3s, 64. 

UNIFORM WITH “WANTED—A KING.”—Just published. 

GREAT-GRANDMAMMA., By Grorerna M. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 

ROBIN’S RIDE. By Davenrort Apams. 


Illustrated by W. 8. Stacey. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PLEASANT WORK for BUSY FINGERS; or, Kin- 


dergarten at Home. By Macoiz Browne, Author of “‘ Wanted—a King.” 
Illustrated, Cloth gilt, 5s. 


In preparation, to be published in 2 vols. royal 8vo. about 500 pages, price 32s. 


ACROSS THIBET. By Gabriel Bonvalot, 


Author of “Through the Heart of Asia.” : 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE 


HILL, LONDON; PARIS AND 
62 
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T HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong (to. cloth, gilt, 163. 


TIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAMPLES PLAYED 


with numerous Diagrams. By “ CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
Second Edition, 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 
LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


AMERICAN 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
New Edition (the Nineteenth), cap. avo, ygloth. gilt extra, handsomely printed in red 


W8HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “ CavEnpIsH.” 


With an Appendix on American Leads, 


New Edition (the Fourth), cap. 8vo. Se ha extra, handsomely printed in red and 
Wut DEVELOPMENTS: AMERICAN LEADS and the 


UNBLOCKING GAME. By “CAVENDISH.” 


Cap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
PERCEPTION. Illustrated by End-hands from 


Actual Play. By “B. W. D.” and “ Cavenpbisu.” 
Cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


GHoRT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


and a Treatise on the Game, by JAMES 


by J. L. Batpwiy; 


Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


Wiilst, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. Porz, F.R.S. An 
alae the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. “ Whist 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in red and black, 5s. 
P!QvUET, LAWS of. With aTreatise on the Game. By 


“ CAVENDISH.’ 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By J. Bennert, Ex-Champion. Edited by 


With up 


Diy LA ae INDELIBLE DIARIES, CONDENSED 


. for 1892, in great vari 


De La Rus & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
DARTON’S “HELPS FOR | THE NEW BABY ANNUAL, 
THE DAY OF REST.” DARTON’S 
SEEKING and FINDING. Designed LEADING STRINGS 


with a view to promote Bible Reading. 
nted on superfine paper with Kuled 
A Book for the Little Ones. 
THE CHILDREN of the BIBLE. | ty 


Small 4to. 6d, 
Outline Iliustrations, by wee EN MILES, 
for Colouring Small 4 
MISSING WORDS. Easy Bible Refer- 


ence Work for Children, with several 
Lilustrations for Colouring. 6d. 


Artists. 
In very Large Type and Easy Words. 


Crown 4to. paper boards printed in colours, 
1s. 6d. ; handsome cloth bi binding, 2s. 6d. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


Deintiy 
Paper Boaras, 


ogant cloth 


extra. 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, T. PYM, HELEN MILES, &c, 


Such is the provision made for them 
here, and both they and their parents 
may feel much indebted to Messrs. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co. for this excel- 
lent publication.” — Queen, 

Deservedly a favourite.” 


“Delightfully artistic. The young 
will be hard to please if they do not like 
the letterpress.” — Times. 

“In these days children require what 
is cheerful and agreeable as well as 
serious, in order that Sunday may not 
be puritanically grave and solemn. Saturday Review, 


SUNDAY, Weekly, id. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; anp 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Just published. NEW CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. aemy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


ve HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 


By Dr. RupoLPH Professor of Law in the University 
by Puitir A. AsHworTH, of the Inner Temple, Eeq., 
Law. 

time these vol jally instructi They cast li 
“It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is py to the utes of English con- 

stitutional history,and English students h 
for introducing them to en valuabio a work. 
wetting Dr. Gneist’s book ‘ht to be on the shel 

on ves of every student of our constitutional 
“ Something like a this worty recognition of 
services which Dr. te the of nglish institutions.” — 


*,* LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Lmurrep, 27 Fleet Street. 
Price 1s, post free. 


Dinu its Treatment by Massage (Hommel’s Method), 
Baths, and Remedial Agents ; with Cases of Nervous Deafness. By T. CoOrER, M.A., 


ame London ; Jams Epps & Co.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


DAVID STOTT’S NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILLAR HOUSE.” 

Mrs. FLORENCE SEVERNE’S New Novel, 

“ UNEVEN GROUND,” in 3 vols. ts now 
ready and in circulation at all the Libraries. 


MR. RENNELL RODD. 


THE CUSTOMS and LORE of MODERN GREECE. 
By RexneLtt Ropp. With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by Tristram Ellis. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 8s, 6d, [Jn a few days. 


MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CONFESSIONS of JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
Newly Translated into English. 2 vols. with Portrait, fop. 8vo. 5s. cloth ; 
or in half-parchment, gilt top, 7s. 


NOVALIS: his Life, Thoughts, and Works. Now 
first Translated into English and Edited by J. M. Horr. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; or in half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


THE STOTT LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE LYRICS and SONNETS of WORDSWORTH. 


Edited by CLEMENT SHorTER. With Frontispiece of Dove Cottage. 32mo. 
cloth, 3s, Lin a few days. 
RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. By Sie 


Tuomas BROWNE, Edited by Dr. Ltoyp Ropers. With Portrait. 
cloth, 3s. [na few 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY LADY SETON, 


STORIES TOLD in the TWILIGHT: a Book for 
Children. By Loviss CHANDLER Movutron. With Illustrations, small 4to. 
cloth elegant. 33. 6d. 

DAVID STOTT, 370 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
and 67 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLES ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 


OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 


The First Volume of the Series will be published on S. Andrew’s Day, 189%, 
entitled :—TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1668, by FRANGoIS 
BERNIgER, M.D., of the Faculty of Montpellier. An entirely New Edition, by 
ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE, Mem: As: Soc: Bengal, F S.A.Scot. With a Chronicle o2 
Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured Frontispiece after a Painting by 
an Indian Artist, and other Illustrations in the text, Maps, and Index, Full bo 
cloth boards, crown 8vo. pp. liv+500. Price 6s. net. 


Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, and of Messrs. 
ConsTABLE'sS other publications, may be had, post free, on direct application or 
from any Bookseller. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE. 


The 
Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Review. 


EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and Move- 
ments of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, §c. §c., the 
Anti-Jaconin for November 28 contains a Poem by William 
Watson, a Letier from Mr. Goldwin Smith, “A Note on Mr. 
Froude’s Latest,” “In a Country House,” “ Erudition and 
Manners,” “ Another Russian Route to the Indus” (with Sketch 
Map), and many other miscellaneous papers. 


The ANtI-JACOBIN is now enla by an addition to the 
number of its pages, Both as a Review of Affairs and asa 
Literary Journal its scope has therefore been widened ; measures 
have been taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; 
it is “got up” more carefully and printed on finer paper ; and 
the price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications— 
namely, SIXPENCE. 


OFFICE: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


November 28, 1891.] 


The Saturday Review. 


A FEW OF DEAN'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo. 68. 
BY JEAN DE La BRETE. 
UNCLE: a Story of Modern French Life. 
Edited by Jonny Berwick and Illustrated by R. André. The French edition of this 


has had a sale of sixteen editions in seventeen months, and the first seview of the Eng’ 
edi d by says :—“ One of the most fascinating novels written for 


Large post 8vo. cloth gilt, 88. 64. 
BY STACPUOLE, AUSHOR OF“ FBS.” ae, 


HE THREE BOOTS. 


Stary of London. Illustrated. This clever novel turns upon an extra- 
ordinary hoax strange conspiracy. 
Handsomely bound. 


HANS CHRISTIAN "ANDERSEN'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late Charles Dickens. and others. Edited by 
FREDERICK CRawrorD, With a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen’s letters to 
thems, snd ‘most of them appear have boca uf 

. an em appear to have nm written w t 
Their great charm lies in their simplicity. —— — 


RETRIBUTI ON: a Corsican | Vendetta Story. 
Tilustrated by R. A 


“* Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of bein; to 4 one who has been able to im 
| local to his sketches of Corsican peasant life than is found in 
orning *ost 


Large post 8vo. handsomely bound, doth 10s. 6d, Or Library Edition, 


PLAYERS OF THE PERIOD. 


J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known arthots, 
Most handsomely bound, half ae It. Price 10s. 6d. 
Among the distingsi hea this work are HLH. of Fife, the 
inguished su wi 
lege ribers 0 = ife, the Right 


“BABY’S SOUVENIR. 


With Twenty-three Coloured and other Illustrations printed in facsimile of the 
Aquarelles by Frances M. BRonpDaGk. An entirely novel high-art presentation 
excellently adapted for parents to purchase for a Birthday, Christening, or Christinas Gift 
Book. ¢ book consists of over seventy pages, printed in splendid style by Goupil, ot Paris, 
on hand- made paper, and is intended t» preserve a record of the life of a child trom its birth- 

to its majorivy. The following ave some of the principal subjects—“ Naming Baby,” 
y's First Outing,” Buby's First Photograph,” Phe air,” &c.,%¢,, aud spaces 
are reserved fur filling in these most interesting partionlars. 
BY J. KENDRICK BANGS AND FRANK M. GREGORY. 


Three New exquisitely printed High Art Gift Books of 
SONGS er THE OPERAS. Each és. 


This book, which is printed in and blue, contains the famous 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 


OUR ARMY AND ITS DETRACTORS. By B. 

A REJOINDER. By the Right Hon. Sir CuaRLes DiLKe, Bart. 

FLOWERS AND FORESTS OF THE FAR WEST. By A. R. WALLACE. 
COMPULSORY GREEK. By J.B. Bury. 

CYCLING IN WINTER. By R. J. Mecrepy. 

THE CANADIAN CENSUS. By J. G. Cotmer, C.M.G. 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SINGER. By Vervoy Leg. 

PHASES OF CRIME IN PARIS. By Hvucvuers Le Rovx. 

BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN WEST AFRICA. By F. Buxton. 

THR DSMORALISATION OF RUSSIA. By Gen. Sir Futpeaick Ropers, 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. IX.-XI. By W. H. MALLocK. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 


THE ROMANCE of a FRENCH PARSON- 


AGE ; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the Author of “ Dr, Jacob,” “ Kitty,” 
&c. 2 vols, (This day 


BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


HAZEL FANE. By Brancne Roosevetr. 


3 vols. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Miss Roosevelt has sustained the high reputation 
won by her asa brilliant writer of fiction...... There are admirable characterisa- 
tions of English types of manhood, every one cf which is a distinct and strongly 
marked individuality. Ina word, tne book is a charming book....free from the 
reproach of dulness and frivolity.” 


MARY A. DICKENS, 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


3 vols. 

The Academy says :—“ Miss Dickens has written a novel that does no discredit 
even to the distinguished name she bears...... A group of portraits that have the 
life-likeness only produced by the combined action of keen observation and creative 
power....‘Cross Currents’ is a novel of strong psychological interest......The 
equality of excellence is as uncommon as it is delightful.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


DOR SONG, and with thirty-one , Most ly rep 
} of the wash drawings. 
2.—FAUST. 
sation SONG and THE SPINNING SONG, illustrated with 
3.—LOHENGRIN. 


THE SWAN ows, BRIDAL CHORUS, 5 

BS Cc US, and LOVE DUET, and thirty 
London: DE "AN & SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 

OFFICE OF DEBRETT'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c.” 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’ LIST. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. Edited _ by 


the Rev. P. H. Drrcurrecp, M.A,, F.R.Hist.S. 
I1—GERMANY. By the Rev. BartnG-GouLp, M.A., Author of Mehalah,” 
“Germany, Past and Present,” &c. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


price 6s. 
IL—SPAIN. By the Rev. FrepertcK Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, 
Editor of the “ Foreign Cuurch Chronicle.” With Map. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 6s. (Shortly. 
The object of this Series is to lay before English Churchmen unbroken narratives of the 
chief events in the history of the National Churches of Christendom. Some ot the ablest 
-veclesiastieal writers of the day will contribute Volumes, and their names will be a guarantee 
ot the anes hey oa value of the works. 
tions exhausted in a few months ; a Third is now ready. 


CHURCH’ or CHAPEL? an  Eirenicon. By 
HamMonp, LL.B.. B.A., of University and King's Colleges, London, Vicar of St. 
Austell. Crown cloth boards, 5s, 

“We gladly give welcome without reserves, and peste without drawback, to Mr. 

Tlammond’s book. It is excellent in intention and excelleat in execution."’—Npectato>, 

THE NEW BY OF “ LEAFY WAYS,” 


RAMBLES of a DOMINIE. By A. 


Illustrated by E.T. Compton. Large crown 8vo. velled boards, 5s. ; a Large Paper 
Edition, with Illustrations printed = v signed, and limited 


to 100 copies, bound in vellum, 21s, n 
** Of striking excellence. Both in style matter from 
the crowd of similar articles...... They give information even to those who have leng lived 


vaand the country. It should be added that several 
the book. comranion for an autumnal ho! 


THE CHILD and HIS BOOK. Some Account of 
Progress of Children's Literature in ig By Mrs. E. M. Frei, 
‘thor of Eu Mixed Pickles,” “ Bryda,” llustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boa 
be rr dies, well worth reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and 
intern the are made more by being the work of a very thoughtiul and 
r.’’ —~Spectator. 
wit PREFACE BY THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


WORDS for the WEARY. By Rev. G. H. Smanrpz. 


8 loth boards, ls. 6d. 
Bech epenl ng of this volume contains a brief portion of Scripture, short meditation, and 
hymn. Specially designed for reading to invalids and the aged. 


MANUAL for SUNDAYS. A Few Thoughts for 


8 ‘hurch's Year. the Rev. F. C. Woopnouse. M.A., Author of 
Man for Lent,” “A Manual for Holy poe 


oth be as 3s. 6d. 
Crown Sve. W boards, 3 is @ popular ry whose te most enviable 


“ The Rev. 
i . for Sundays’ deserves to take a place beside anual for Lent.’ 
tea +4 pL SE ‘about it and the same evident determination to keep close to the 


tacts sf Guardian, 
THE WORLD and the MAN. By the Right Rev. 


Hven MILLER THomrson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown cloth boards, 
Straightforw: onest, fearless, and true.""—Church Bells. 
I. NOW READY 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited by Caartorre M. 
Yorax. This volume contains contributions by the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford, 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By Mrs. JEROME 
nlarged. loth boards, Is. 6d. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 2 PATERNOSTER B 
DON, E.G.; 44 VIOTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


steel engravings illustrate 
can easily be found than this 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. 


An Account of the last English Mission to Abyssinia, by Mr. GrraLp 
H. Porrat, C.B., H.M.'s Consul-General at Zanzibar, is now ready at ali Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. With Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. lds. 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD'S NEW BOOK. 


LOVE-LETTERS ofa WORLDLY WOMAN. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 63. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE: 


The Personal Experiences and Adventures of Mr, M. H. Hervey, Special 
Correspondent of the “ Times.” during the Recent Revolution in Chile, is 
ready this 4 4 all Booksellers’ and Libraries, demy 8vo, with 15 Full-page 
Illustrations, 16s. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. 
A Popular Book on Natural History, by Professor Ltoyp MorGay, with 
nearly 60 Illustrations, will be ready next week at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
' Publisher to the India Office. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY, 


Part III.—_HEAT. 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


From astandpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of 
the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms by enforced poem Atomic and 
molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by — gas cnergy and 
Gravitation to effects attending “respirative” rise and fall imposed upoa the 
“earth's surface.” 


The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew point Cold, the 
Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the Electree states, La'ent Heat, Combustion, 
and ‘Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any mailer, 

“ This is a learned dissertation of some 609 on the 1 rtant Heat. The 
author avoids mathematical jormule, his intent apparently being full explana- 
tion of known facts by close reasoning. To effect his pur he calls to his aid man’s e.tensive 
knowl of natural phenomena, taking his subject in @ skilful and methodical manner. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that on ‘Combustion,’ and here the author's know ledze 
and literary power appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily 
underst The atomic and molecular theories are) aturally the subject of much discus-iov, 
as well as the relation of the different states of matter, and the cause which brings about 
change of state.” — Glasgow Herald. 

“ The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard sub- 

ect the writer has been happy both in his sts leand his selection of illustrations -_. = 4 
a of experiments. The volume on * Heat’ embraces the whole field of a 
ae subject, and studer ts of science—particularly science—w en to wit 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET SQUARE, meals | 


The Saturday Review. 
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THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Review 
for Churchmen and Churchwomen. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ? By the Very Rev. the DEAN or S7. 
Pavw’s, 
THE SERVICE OF WORK. By A. B. Tucker. 
CHINA AND ITS FUTURE. By Rev, R. Brooks Ecan. 
MELCHIZEDEK, KING OF SALEM. By Rev. A H. Saycr, LL.D. 
OUR MONTHLY REVIEW.—V. A HARVEST OF BOOKS, 


By Mrs. L. B. WALrorD. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 
I, THE ANGELIC SALUTATION. 
Il. WHEN FATHER CHRISTMAS COMES, 
“THE LADY OF CARMUIR.” By ALice WErER. 
BUDDHISM AND LAMAISM IN MONGOLIA, 
By Rev. SHEEPSHANKS. 
“NO COMPROMISE.” Chaps. XVIII.-XX. By HELEN F. and 
Rev. H. DARWIN Burton, M.A, 
“THE HIGHWAYMAN.” (A Christmas Story.) 
By FrLorence SCANNELL. Tilus- 
trated by Edith Scannell. 
A SINHALESE THEATRE, By Rev. WitLiam Woop, D.D. 
“UNCLE ARCHIE.” (A Queensland Christmas Story.) 
By A. M. Onr. 
SERMON OUTLINES FOR DECEMBER — BIBLICAL QUFSTIONS— AN- 
SWERS TO NOVEMBER QUESTIONS — LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS — 
REVIEWS—CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER 2. 
VOLUME IV. of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the 
DUC DE BROGLIE, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Mrs. ANGUS HALL, 
To be completed in 5 vols, 
Vols. I., II, and III. now ready, with Portraits and Autographs. 
8vo. cloth, price 21s, each net. 


Demy Svo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


GENERAL CRAUFURD and his LIGHT 


DIVISION ; with many Anecdotes, a Paper and Letters by Sir John Moore; 
and also Letters from the Right Hon, W. Windham, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Londonderry, and others. By the Rev. ALKXANDER H. CRAUFURD, 
M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford. 


“ A stirring volame.”—7imes. 
“ An interesting life of the ‘ fightingest’ of English soldiers,”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY HELEN MILMAN. 


THOSE CHILDREN. With 17 Illustrations 


by Emily J. Harding. 4to. cloth elegant, price 3s, 6d. 


By the same Author. 


BOY. With 17 Illustrations by Carl Becker. 


Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“ There is artistic feeling in every incident of the story, an appeal to harmonies 
of which some of us can perceive faint echoes even in the roar of general experi- 
ences,” — Spectator. 


THE LITTLE LADIES. With 27 Illustra- 


tions by Emily J. Harding. 4to. cloth elegant, gilt ed ce 6s.; 
boards, price 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


A NEW _ BOOK of the FAIRIES. By 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Things will Take a Tarn,” “ Master 
iain. &c. Illustrated by E. Lupton, 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


NEW BOOK BY EDITH CARRINGTON, 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS. By Enrrn Car- 


RINGTON, Autkor of “ Stories for Somebody.” Profusely Illustrated 
Etheline E. Dell. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 6s. 


STORIES for SOMEBODY. By Eprra 


CARRINGTON. Profusely Illustrated by Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. H. M. 
Stanley). 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 6s.; paper boards, price 3s, 6¢- 


THE HEART of a GIRL. A Thesis. In 


crushed paper cover, price 1s. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & 
“NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


MESSRS. NELSON’S LIST. 


SPLENDID GUINEA ATLAS. 


THE ENGLISH 


IMPERIAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of One Hundred and Ninety-five Maps, 
with Complete Descriptive Gazetteer. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, cloth gilt, price 21s.; or strongly half-bound in leather, 25s. 


*,* In the closing years of the century the grandest spectacle presented to he 
world is the spread of the English-speaking race. ‘*‘ The Empire of the English”” 
girdles the globe. It is in this world-wide sense that the title of this New Work, 
“ THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS,” has been chosen. It is arranged throngh- 
out from an English point of view, and aims at being the Standard Atlas for 
English households throughout the world. While amply meeting all the require- 
ments of General Geography, the Home Country, the British Colonies, and ail 
English-speaking countries have been treated in very full detail. 

For General completeness the ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS is not equalled by 
any other English Atlas at the price. It contains 108 pages of Maps, comprising 
70 full-page and folio Maps, and 125 smaller Maps, Plans, and Iusets, or 195 Maps in 
all. The Gazetteer, which has been compiled from the latest sources, contains the 
results of recent Census returns, and has entries for about 55,000 places, which are 
described and located. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY F, EVERETT-GREEN. 
THE CHURCH AND THE KING. 


A Tale of England in the days of Henry VIII. By E. Evenert-Greevx, Author 
of “Loyal Hearts and True,” “ The Lord of Dynevor,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LORD OF DYNEVOR. 


A Tale of the Times of Edward I. By E, Evrretr-Greenx, Author of ‘‘Loya) 
Hearts and True” &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. éd. 


IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


A Tale for the Yeung. By E. Evenert-Green, Author of “Loyal Hearts and 
True” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW TALE BY A. 


THE IRON CHAIN AND THE GOLDEN. 


A. L. O. E., Author of “The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,” “ Beyond the 
Black Waters,” “ Driven into Exile,” &c, Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN. 
LADY HYMN WRITERS. 


By Mrs. E. R. Prrman, Author of “ Vestina’s Martyrdom,” “ Heroines of the 
Mission Field,” ** Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,” &e. With Portrait 
of Frances R. Havergal. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


Michael Angelo—Leonardo da Vinci— Raphael— Titian — Murillo — Rubens — 
Rembrandt. With Portraits. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


NEW EDITION, WITH GIACOMELLI’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


By Many Howrrr. [Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Drawings by 
H. Giacomelli., Small 4to. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
LOYAL HEARTS AND TRUE. 


A Story of the Days of “Good Queen Bess.” By E. Everetr-Greex, Author of 
“ Heiress of Wylmington” &c. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
** A charming story of the times of Good Queen Bess.”—Academy.' 


BY CONSTANCE EVELYN. 
ALISON WALSH. 


A Study of To-day. By C. Evetyy. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s, 
“A book well worth careful reading. The moral of the whole is very finely 
worked out."—Liferary World. 


STORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. BY MRS. E. C. WILSON, 
LA ROCHELLE; OR, THE REFUGEES. 


A Story of the Huguenots. By Mrs. E.C. Witson. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 
“ Fall of strixing situations, thrilling episodes, and effective characters.”— Record. 


*,* NELSON’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
post free on application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
Parksipg, EpinsurcHu ; ANp New Yorn, 632 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


LIFE OF DEAN BURGON. 


JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, 
Late Dean of Chichester. 
A Biography. With Extracts from his Letters and Early Journals. 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., sometime Dean of Norwich. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. [Next week. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. 


Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. 
With Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


MRS. WOODS. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New Novel. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy” &c, 
3 vols. crown Svo. 31s. 6d, 


REV. CHARLES GORE. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891. 


The Incarnation of the Son of God. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INDIA. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 


1 vol. with numerous Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. [Next week, 

MRS. NEWMAN. 

BEGUN in JEST: a New Novel. By the Author of “TIler 
Will and Her Way " &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 

EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for EGYPT. Thoroughly Revised, 
with an Account of the Gizeh Museum, dc. Mapsand Plans. Post $vo. iss. 

BRUGSCH-BEY. 


EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. A Ilistory derived en- 


tirelv from the Monuments. A New Edition, Conde ~~ and thoroughly Revised, by 
M. Broprick. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 15s, 
PROFESSOR E. B. TYLOR. 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches into the Development 
of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language. Art and Science By E. B. Tylor, 
Keeper of the Museun 1, Oxtord. Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols. $vo. 21s. 

COMMANDER I. BERKELEY, R.N. 

JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Impressions of Western 
Men and Manners. az contained in the Correspondence of Ditters and Yashiri. 
Edited by Commander IlAsTINGs BERKELEY, K.N. Post Svo. 

DR. SAMUEL SMILES. 

JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By 

LL.D., Author of * The Lives ofthe Engineers" @c. Post Svo. 6s. 
MRS, BISHOP. 
JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURDISTAN. With a Summer 
in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. Maps and 60 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 24s, (Un December. 
REV. JOHN JULIAN, 
A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY: the Origin and History 


of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special reference to those con- 
tained the Hy mn-Books of Euglish-Speaking Countries. Medium 1.609 pp. 
‘ice 42 December. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Ross, 


Author of ‘The Tree of Knowledge,” “ A False Position,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FENDALL, Author of *‘ Spiders and Flies” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


Mase Hart, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. ByBearnice Wuitsy, 


Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. BY Mrs. Conney, 
Author of “A Lady Horsebreaker” &c. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By Anxe 


Beatz, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE are required, for which is. each will be given, vis. 
56, 59, 73 5, 9, 112, 133, 138, 174, 463, and 1367 (clean copies).— 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


COUNT VON MOLTKE’S LETTERS. 


LETTERS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE 


To his Mother and his Brothers Adolf and 
Ludwig (1823-1888). 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Trarslated by CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


THE TIMES says : 
“ We take leave of this most readable volume with regret, and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to all who take an interest in literature of this kind.” 


GEORGE DU MAURIER'S NOVEL. 


PETER IBBETSON. With an Introduction by his 
Cousin Lady *** (“ Madge Plunkett”). By Gronce Du Maurier. Illus- 
trated with over 80 Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, orna- 
mental, 21s. 

RHODA BROUGHTON'’S NEW NOVEL, 
A WIDOWER INDEED. By Ruopa Broventon 


and EvIzaBeTuH BISLAND. Svo. cloth ornamental, 6s. 
GEORGE KENNAN'S “SIBERIA.” 
SIBERIA and the EXILE SYSTEM. By Groner 


KENNAN. Elaborately Illustrated. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, 32s. [Vert week. 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS'S NEW BOOK. 
PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. By 
Ame ta B. Epwarps. Profusely Lliustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, ornamental, 
price 18s. 
IR EDWIN ARNOLD'S BOOK ON JAPAN. 


JAPONICA. By Sir Arnoxp, M.A., K.C.LE., 


C.S.I, With Illustrations by Robert Blum. 8vo. cloth, ornamental, lds, 
OHAUCER'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. 


By Professor THomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale University, With a Portrait 
of Chaucer, 3 vols, 8vo. cloth extra, 42s. 


TWO BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


A SELECTION from the SONNETS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. With numerous Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 4to. 
half-leather, ornamental, 25s. 


II 
THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. T. 
QuiitER-Covucs. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. Crown 8vo, half-leather, 
ornamental, 12s. 6d. 
FAERY-TALES, 


A HOUSE of POMEGRANATES. By Oscar Wixpe. 


With 4 full-page Illustrations by C. H. Shannon, and numerous Decorations 
in the Text by C. Ricketts. With the End-paper executed in Pale Olive and 
the Cover in Moss Green, Pale Coral and Ivory White. Svo. cloth, uncut 
edges, and large margins, 21s. 


EVERY PAGE ILLUSTRATED. 
BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By General Lew 


WALLACE. With over 1,000 Illustrations, including 20 full-page Photo- 
gravures, all specially made for this Edition. Every page Llustrated, 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo, silk and gold, 31s, 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN, and GIOVANNI 
and the Other. By Fraxces Hopeson Burnetr. With Illustrations by 
Albert E. Sterner. 8vo. cloth, ornamental, 6s, 


A BOY'S ROMANCE OF MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. 
MEN of IRON. By Howanp Illustrated by 


the Author. 8vo. cloth, ornamental, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


ELIZABETHAN SONGS, “In Honour of Love and 


Beautie.” Collected and Illustrated by Epmunp H. Garnerr. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW LaxG. With 25 Illustrations in Photogravure, and 
numerous Headings and Tailpieces from special Designs, 8vo. printed on 
Hand-made paper, specially manufactured for the purpose, bound in white, 
cloth, gilt top, with choice cover Design, 31s, 6d. 


Limited EDITION DE LUXE, on Imperial Japan Paper, bound in vellum, 
price £5 5s. net. 
ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS. 


THE BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian 
Folk-Songs, collected from the Peasants by HELENE VACcAREScO. Translated 
by CARMEN SyLva and ALMA SrrerreLL. With an Introduction by CARMEN 
SyLva, Crown Svo. cloth, ornamental, 10s. 6d. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 50 signed and numbered Copies, on 
Imperial Japan paper, bound in vellum, 42s. 


CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO: 


45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 633 
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J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, 
, L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J.C, "Hook, RA, 
Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s., or handsomely 
bound together, 21s, 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 
CONSISTING OF 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With Three Full-page Etchings and Photo-Engravings, “Circe,” “The Last 
Spoonful,” and “ Persepolis,” and about Forty Llustrations in the text. 


Now ready, price 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1891. 
Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 Full-page Etchings and 
Engravings, after the following eminent artists:—G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., Henry Woods, A.R.A., * Walter Hunt, J. M. Strudwick, Mrs, 
Alma-T: adema, George Hitchcock, Stanley Berkeley, xe. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in half-moroceo, gilt top, £3 13s, 6d. 


Edition limited to 500 numbered Copies. 
THE SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. 


A Series of 40 Line Engravings after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., printed 
on India paper from the Original Plates. 


Crown 4to. handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 21s. 


ART and SONG. A Series of Original highly 


finished Steel Engravings from Masterpieces of Modern English Art, 
accompanied by a Selection of the Choicest Poems in the English 
Language. Kdited by Roperr Bett, with 30 Engravings after 
_J. M. W. Turner, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., John Martin, &c., printed 
on India paper. 
**A very sumptuously got up gift-book........Oneof the most charming books 
likely to be seen this season.”—Torkshise Post. 


New and R. vised Edition, with 60 New Illustrations, fep. 4to. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE RIVIERA. Eastern and Western. By 


Huen Macmitian, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Holidays in High 
Lands,” &c. &c. New and Revised Edition. With nearly 250 Illus- 
trations, including Descriptions and Illustrations of the following 
towns among many others, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San Remo. 
“Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so full of in- 
formation and pleasant reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just pub- 
lished.” — The Queen. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. — Short 


Accounts of the rise of famous Firms, with Sketches of the Founders, 
A. H. Jarp, LL.D., Author of * Industrial Curiosities,” ** Leaders 
of Men,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


HEROES of OUR DAY. An Acconnt of 
Recent Winners of the Victoria | Cross. By Watrer Ricwarps, 
Author of “ Her Majesty’s Army.” With 8 Full-page ILustrations by 
Harry Payne. 


A NEW DAME TROT. By C. A. Jones. 
New Eaition, with 8 New Full-page Illustrations by Miss A. B. 
Woodward. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. Contain- 


ing a complete Mlustrated Index of all Terms used in Art, Archi- 
tecture, Heraldry, and Archeology. Translated from the French and 
Enlarged. With nearly 2,' 00 Illustrations. 
“A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, with clear, brief, and accu- 
rate defiuitions.”—Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES. By 
Madame Lesour Fawsetr, a “ Cordon Bleu,” Author of “ Economical 
French Cookery for Ladies,” 

“ Innumerable valuable recipes.” —Leeds Mercury. 
Price 1s., or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Uniform with “ Breakfast Dishes” and “Savouries and Sweets.” 


FANCY PASTRY. By Frepericx Davies, 


ivr sixty years Confectioner. 


CAKES and BISCUITS. 


Davies. 


By FReperick 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & C0.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 diferent Volumes, 
in all departments of Literature, post free on application, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY HERMAN. 


HIS ANGEL. A Romance of the Far West. 


By Henry Herman, Authorof “A Leading Lady.” “The Silver King” 
(play), &c., and part-Author of **The Bishops’ Bible,” ‘ Claudian,”’ “ One- 
Traveller Returns,” &c. 

“His Angel” is an exceptionally striking and exciting story of wild life and 
adventure. The characters are drawn with the vividness and fidelity of Mr. Bret 
Harte, and the interest of the tale never flags from start to finish. The succes of 
Mr. Herman’s two latest stories, “ Eagle Joe” and “ A Leading Lady.” sufficiently 
proves the author’s popularity as a novelist, and in ** His Angel” he has writtena 
tale of remarkable power and bre ithless interest. 


A NEW POPULAR DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND 
HYGIENE, FOR HOUSEHOLE 
v ra] 
THE DOCTOR at HOME, and NURSE’S 
GUIDE BOOK, Form'nga Practical, Reliable, ani Comprehensive Guide 
to the Structure and Composition of the Human Boy; the Nature, Causes, 
and Treatment of the Diseases to wh:chit is subject; its Maintenance in 
Health and Strength, and the Prolongation of Life ; with Special Directions 
respecting the various Ailments and Disorders of Childhood and Woman- 
hood. Edited by GrorGce Buiack, M.B. Edin., Author of “ First Aid in 
Accident and Sudden Illness,” ** The Young Wife's Advice Book,” &ce. With 
hundreds of I/lustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 900, 6s. 
* Ful'y maintains its value as a standard work of reterence."’—Standard. 


Medium 8v0. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Re- 


lating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. Containing about 
12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth Edition, 
Enlarged, Corrected, ard Revised to the Summer of 1889, by BENJAMIN 
Vixcent, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“ We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment. we expressed upon a former edition, 
that the * Dictionary of Dates" is the most universal book of reference in a moderate compass 
that we know of in the English language.""—7imes. 

Splendidly Illustrated, 160 Steel Engravings, 3 crown 4to. vols, handsomely bound 
halt-paste-grain, parchment sides, Ly t cone ons ; half-paste-grain, cloth 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS : their 


History and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time ; 
with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With about 160 Steel Platea, 
Lithographic Ground Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. 
A Cheaper Edition of the above work can be hid, in which the Steel Plates are 
replaced by Coloured Reproductions. 3 vols, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
** We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most interesting wor 


ds Ti cs. 
THE WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
al 8yo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good 


Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 

Edited by GrorGk Back, M.B. Edin. Accurately Lilustiated with 450 
Engravings. 

© Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on Tlouschold Medi- 

cine. He has gone carefully and ably irto all the subjects that can be included in such a volume 

«...The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.”"— Atheneum. 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, stroug'y bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 83. 6d.; half- 
calf or half-morocco, lUs. 6d. Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, ‘Improved. 
Five Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. New and greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, includ- 
ing 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 
1,700 pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of 
Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Piates. With Quantities, Time, 
Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving and Trussing, Management of 
Children, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and Bills of Fare 
and Menus of all kinds and for all Seasons. 
ve As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the yest 
Beetou's “Household Management” is entitled to the very tirst place. The 
will ‘lest a lifetime, and save money every day. This New Edition i ly 
as much matter again as the old edition, 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


THE WORLD’S INHABITANTS; or, Man- 


kind, Animals, and Plants, Being a Popular Account ‘ot the Races and 
Nations of Mankind, Past and Present, and the Animals and Plants inhabit- 
ing the great Continents and Islands, "By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc. With 
nearly 1,000 Wood Engravings. 

“A most valuable, entertaining, and instructive volume.”—Shv field Telegraph. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF, AND A COMPANION VOLUME To, “ THE 
3 INHABITANTS.” 
vo. 900 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. Describing 


the Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral Teachings of “ the 
Principal Religions of the Present Day and of Past Times. By G. T. 
Berrany, M.A., B.Sc., Author of “The World's Inhabitants” Pong With 
about 300 Wood Engravings. 


“Tt is wonderful how well and accurately Mr. Bettany has done his work...... We may 
safely recommend it as good and useful."—British Weekly. 
“A monument of industry and research...... cremmed with information...... A work 


teeming with fact, erudition, and illustration.” "— Daily Telegraph. 
Two Beantifully Illustrated Works, Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION ; or, the 


Mighty Marvels of Farth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth's Place in the Universal 
Plan—Wonders of the Water—Wonders of the Land—Wonders of the Atmos- 
phere. Translated from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Kuertx, and Dr. 
by J. MINSHULL. Beautifully Illustrated with Origival Engravings, 


Uniform with the above. Royal Svo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; 3 half-calf, 12s. 


THE CREATOR'S WONDERS in LIVING 


NATURE; or, Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, Organic 
Life in all *parts of the World, on Land, and in the Ocean, Translated from 
the German of Dr. Kermay, J. KLEIN, and Dr. Tuomé, by J. MINSHULL. 
Beautifully [lustrated with Original Engravings. 

“A guide to the stu’ent of Nature, to the lover of the pectarenen, and to the adventurous ; 
to all an excellent work, full of interest and information. . . ‘The illustrations add great ly 
to the value of the works." —Nottingham Express. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. 
A Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art. By Epwarp 
HERON-ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 En- 


gravings. 


“ A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive om p apciemation." 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & CO. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
AND TO BE OBTAINED OF ALI, B°OKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY —— 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


BY W. P. FRITH, RA. 


JOHN LEECH: 
HIS AND WORE. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, 26s. 
With Portrait by Millais and upwards of 100 Illustrations. 


THIRD EDITION. 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 
NARRATIVE OF HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 


RECENT MUTINY IN MANIPUR. 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Portraits, 15s. 


EDITED BY MAJOR FISHER. 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS 
of SPORT. By James Henny Edited by Arnruur T. 
late 21st Hussars. With Frontispiece, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in aDOG-CART. From 


London to St. David's and Back, By JAmes Jonn Hissry, Author of “A 
Tour in a Phaeton” &e With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo. 1és, 


BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By CuanLorre E, L. Rrppext, Author of “ George Geith of 
Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernesr LAvisse, By STEPHEN SIMEON, Demy 8vo. 
price lés. 


BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. Cuantes Henry Corr, M.A. With Portrait 
and Facsimile Reproductions. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER, 1891. 
1, MR. CHAINE’S SONS. (Conclusion.) 
2. INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A NATURALIST. 
3. LOVE'S VICTORY. 
4. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 
5. A WINTER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
6. A NEW SENSATION. Parts I. and II. 
7. IN THE COUNTRY OF THE ALBIGENSES. 
8 LITTLE DUTCHEE. 
9 ae ens TO FRANCE, FLANDERS, AND GERMANY IN 
739. 


10. DESDEMONY. 

ll. WALKING STUART. 

12. IN A SNOWSTORM. 

13. LOVE OR MONEY. (Conclusion.) 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 


FONBLANQUE. 3 vols. crown S8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Manor. 


crown 8yvo, 


2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. DE MERSAC,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Nornts, 


Author of “A Bachelor’s Blunder.” 8 vols. crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarime Ler, 


Author of “A Western Wild Flower. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


MESSRS. BELLS’ BOOKS. 


Now ready. 


AN ESSAY on REASONING. By Epwarp 


T. Dixon, Author of “ The Foundations of Geometry.” 
(Cambridge: Dzignron, Bett, & Co.) 


Just published. 


HEALTH and HOLINESS. An Address read 


at a Meeting of the Cambridge Ladies’ Discussion Society, November 6, 1891. 
By Frances Power 1 vol, 8vo. 1s. 


Also uniform with the above. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Bythesame Author. 


Price 1s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUYE OF BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 


RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of POLITI- 


CAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory Essays, Notes, 
Appendices, Bibliography, and Index. By E. C. K. Gonnenr, M.A., Lecturer 
on Economic Science, University College, Liverpool, Small post 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by R. 


Bosweit, M.A. Vol. 1. containing “Babouc,” “ Zadig,” “Plato's Dream,” 
* Candide,” * L'Ipgénu,” and other Tales. 3s. 6d, 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


‘COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS of the 


COURT of CHARLES IL, together with the “‘ Boscobel Tracts.” Including 
two not before published, &c,. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 5s, 


NEW VOLUME OF EOHN'S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR SCHO- 


PENHAUER. Translated by E. Betrort Bax. 5s, 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
Vol. IV. RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry 


Vassatt. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, by C. W. A Aasock, BASEBALD, 
by Newron Crane. ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKITTLES, QUOITS, &c., by 
J. M. WALKER and C. C, Morr, 


Vol. V. CYCLING and ATHLETICS, by 


H, Hewitt Grirrix; SKATING, by DoveLas ApAms, With 188 
tions, 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND 
TABLE GAMES. 


£mall post 8vo. cloth, Is, each, 
books well- benguiatnd club or oountry house should be without this useful series of 
"— Globe 
** All these handbooks are thoroughly trustworthy.”— Yorkshire Post, 


BILLIARDS: the Art of Practical Billiards 


for Amateurs. With Chapters on POOL, PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER. B 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S,, Author of “ Practical Whist.” Wit 
a Preface by W. J. Peau. 


CHESS. By Roserr F. Green, Editor of the 


* British Chess Magazine.” With 47 Illustrations, 


THE TWO-MOVE CHESS PROBLEMS. 


By B.G. Laws. With numerous Specimens. 


DRAUGHTS and BACKGAMMON. By 


“ BERKELEY.” 


REVERSI and GO-BANG. By “ Berxetey.”” 
DOMINOES and SOLITAIRE, By “ Brerxr- 


WHIST. By Dr. Wittram Pore, F.R.S., 


Author of “ The MBs of Whist” &c. 
| SOLO WHIST. By Roserr F. Greey, Editor 


of “* Chess.” 


BEZIQUE and CRIBBAGE, By “ Berxetey.”” 
ECARTE and EUCHRE. By “ Berxetey.” 
PIQUET and RUBICON PIQUET. By 


BERKELEY.” 


ROUND GAMES, including Poker, Napoleon, 


Loo, Vingt-un, wewunsten: Commerce, Pope Joan, Speculation, Spin, Snip 
Snap-Snorum, Jig, Casino, My Bird Sings, Spoil-Five, and Loto, By BaxrEm 
Wray. 


SKAT. By Louris Dient. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 635 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. 


With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the 


OUTLOOK. Plain Papers by MARGARET BENSON. Small post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testi- 


mony of Christ to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses, by C. J. ELLicort, 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


MORGAN, LIFE and TIMES of BISHOP 


WILLIAM. The Translator of the Bible into the Welsh Language. By the 
Rey. WitL1AM HuGues, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


WITHIN the VEIL. Studies in the Epistle 


tothe Hebrews. By the Author of “The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta 
Family.” Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four 


Books by THoMAS A-Kempis. Fep. 8vo. printed in red and black, half- 
bound, 2s. 6d.; limp Persian, 4s.; limp German calf, 5s.; vellum circuit, 
price 6s, Sd. 

A New Edition based on the best text, and without curtailment or modification. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND. By the Rev. E. L. Currs, Author of “Turning Points of Church 
History” &c, With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


HERBERT’S POEMS. New Edition, in Red 


and Black. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY 
CHURCH. By ALLEN, Esq. Fep. Svo. cloth boards, 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (The TITLE 


DEEDS of the). By the Rev. T. P. Garnrer. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 3s. 6d, 


THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTA- 


MENT. By the Right Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D.,D.C.L. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 4s. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical Enquiry. 


By the late Rev. Ricwarp F. Lirr-epaue, LL.D., D.C.L., Author of “Plain 
barony! against joining the Church of Rome” &c, Small post Svo. cloth 
53. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. 


Professor GrorGr HeNstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. With several Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COLOUR. By Captain Apyey, F.R.S. With 


numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COAL. By Professor R. Metpora. With 


numerous Diagrams, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor 


Warp. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 2s, 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 


By Sir Roserr 8. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated, Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By 


Cuantes Mrymotr Tipy, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. cloth bourds, 2s, 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. 


A Lecture by Professor Green, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which 


MOULD THEM. Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London 
Institution in December 1889 and January 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. 
By C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, Post 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture 


of the British Association Meeting at Leeds, September 1890. By Professor 
= — _ D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth 
ards, 2s. 6d. 


Especial attention is drawn to a large selection of BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS,and COMMUNION SERVICES, Sc.,in the 
very finest leather bindings,by ZAEHNSDORF and RIVIERE 
& SONS. These are now ready at the Society's London Depét. 
They are eminently suitable for Birthday and Christmas Presents, 
Se. Se. 

LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 


CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY 
MISS C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


Immediately will be published, 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN 
CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady's Cruise in a French Man of War,” 
“Granite Crags,” * Fire Fountains,” “ Wanderings in China,” &c. 


With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 
Two vols. 8vo. 30s. 


This day is published, 


THE FALLEN CITY; and other Poems. By 


Witt Foster, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY PAUL CUSHING. 
Immediately will be published. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. By Patt 


Cusine, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” “The Buil i’ th’ Thorn,” &e. 
3 vols. crown Svo. 25s, 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE OLD and the NEW: ENGLISH 


COUNTRY LIFE. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The 
Farmers—The Peasantry—Tie Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Kener 
M.A., Author of “ Agricultural Labourers,” “ Essays in History and 
Politics,” * Life of Lord Beaconsfield.” Crown 8vo. 5:, 


This day is published. 


DOGMA and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By A.I. Firznoy. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 

EXTRACT From Prerace :—“ My purpese is, aftera preliminary sketch of the 
English Church from its earliest times to 1800, to trace in the writings of her 
broad and liberal divines, from Sydney Smith to Edwin Hatch, the progress of liberal 
religion during the nineteenth century.” 


This day is published. 


al 
BOETHIUS. An Essay. By Hucn Fraser 
STEWART, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“Mr, Stewart has made himself a thorough master of the subject by the perusal 
of all that is attributed to Boethius, as well as of the greater part of what has been 
written about him. His essay is consequently an able exposition of the phile- 
sophical statesman’s work, and a clear statement of the * Boethius question.’ ” 

Glasgow Herald. 


“ Admirable as a critical and scientific essay.""—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


NOTES of a PILGRIMAGE to JERUSALEM 


andthe HOLY LAND. By F. BR. Ouiruant, B.A. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Complete in Three Handsome Volumes. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By JAMEs MACDONALD, ef 
the “Farming World” &c. Assisted by many of the leading Agricultural 
Authorities of the day. Illustrated with 40 Portraits of Animals and Plans 
of Farm Buildings, and upwards of 700 Engravings. With leather back and 
gilt top, £3 3s. 

*,* Also in Six Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


EXCURSIONS in ART and LETTERS. By 


W. W. &Tory. Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “ Conversations in a Studio,” &c. 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. W. W. Story has the gift of writing in harmony with his subject ; this is 
particularly noticeable in his essay on ‘ Michael Angelo,’ in which he describes the 
original and lofty conceptions and the bold and energetic execution of this great 
artist in such a manner as not oaly to convey an idea of his work, but of his indivi- 
duality.”—Morning Post. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES OF 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Handsomely bound in extra cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


HURRISH. By the Hon. Law ess. 
LADY BABY. By Dorornea Grrarp. 


The Series also includes— 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Gerard.—THE WATERS OF TIER- 
CULES. By the Same.—THE BLACKSMITH OF VOE. By Paul Cushing.— 
THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.".—MY TRIVIAL 
LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. By a Plain Woman.—PICCADILLY. By Laurence 
Oliphant. With Illustration,—SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Olipbant.— 
FAIR TOSEE. By L. W. M. Lockhart.—THE REVOLT OF MAN, By Walter 
Besant.—MINE IS THINE. By L. W. M. Lockhart.—ALTIORA PETO. By 
Laurence Oliphant.—DOUBLES AND QUITS. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND ——_ 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Froups. 8vo. 16s. 

“ The central points of this supplementary volume and of the author’s arguments 
are the real characters and motives of Henry and Queen Catherine...... Since he 
last wrote, researches in foreign archives and notably the examination of the 
correspondence of the Imperial Ambassadors in England have thrown fresh light 
on the subject.”"—TZhe Times. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samurt Rawson Ganprver, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. III. 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps, and Index to the Complete Work. 8vo. 28s, 


“ A work of the first importance in English History.”—<peaker. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


By H. Morse Sreruens, Balliol College, Oxford, 8vo, (3 vols.) 
ol, s. 


“Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which 
Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of his — 
The Times. 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEA- 


LAND ALPS. By GronGe Epwarp MannenineG, Member of the New 
Zealand A!pine Club, Member of the Royal Geographical Society of Austral- 
asia, and Member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z, With 18 
Illustrations from Photographs anda Map. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Mannering proves himself anenthusiastic explorer, and a skilful adept in 
the mountaineering craft.,.... He writes with a genuine love cf mountain scenery, 
and has explored his chosen field with a zeal which will command the sympatby 
of all brothers in the craft.”— The Times. 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Anprew Lane. 


With 20 Illustrations (3 Etchings) by W.G. Burn-Murdoch. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
“To how many town readers in these dark November days will these pleasant 
sketches bring back the free air of heaven, the plash of the leaping trout in burn 
and loch, and the flash of the widening circle in the water.”—<At. James's Gazette, 
“The author's own experiences in Loch Awe, Loch Leven, and Tweedside are 
reflected with droll humour, and are interwoven with a cunning hand with the 
folk-lore, fairy-tales, and traditions of those romantic regions.”—Leeds Mercury. 


a . 
ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO ; being an 
Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our 
Homeward Journey. By J. Ciorrersuck, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ The Skipper in Arctic Seas,” and Joint Author of “ Three in Norway” and 
** B.C. 1887.” With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


* The author seeks first of all to be entertaining, and he succeeds...... We can 
promise that readers of this book will find it amusing.” 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. By 


D. Menpe.kerr, Professor of Chemistry in the University of St. Petersburg. 
Translated by Grorck KAMENSKY, A.R.S.M., of the Imperial Mint, St. 
Petersburg, and Editel by A. J. Grernaway, F.LC., Sub-Editor of the 
~——— of the Chemical Society. With 97 Illustrations and 
vo. 363. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. MASON. 


The RELATION of CONFIRMATION to 


BAPTISM. A Study in the History of Doctrine. By ARTHUR JAMES Mason, 
D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of *“*The Faith 
of the Gospel.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Moztey, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of Oriel, Author of “The Word,” “Reminiscences,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IMMOR.- 


TALITY. By the Rev. J. W. Reynorps, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


WatrorD, Author of “ Mr. Smith” &c, &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s, 6d. 
“Mrs, Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she has given 
U8......The incidents and plot of the story are of deep and sometimes thrilling 
interest, and its excellence lies in the humorous picture of manners and character.” 
Scotsman, 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEBRT. 


By _ ALFRED BALDWIN, Author of “The Story of a Marriage.” Crown 
vo. 


“The book is an honest, wholesome bit of work ; but, more than that, it is the 
work of an artist in fiction, and one of the best one-volume stories we have come 
across for a long time.”—North British Daily Mail, 


The KIDNAPPED SQUATTER; and other 


Australian Tales, By ANDREW RoBERTsoN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ms. 2 vols, 


Now ready, Price Sixpence. 


DECEMBER, 
CONTENTS : 
THE THREE FATES, By F. Marion CRAWForRD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“ Dr. Claudius,” &c. Chaps. XIX., XX. 


THE COMING OF SUMMER. By Ricuanp JEFFERIES, Author of the 
“Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 


THE HISTORY OF FAILURE. By E. Cumron, 
MORE INDIAN BIRDS. By C. T. BUCKLAND. 

A TRIM EXPLOIT. By Mrs, Atyrep W. Hunt. 

THE STORY OF A CHILD. By James SULLY. 
AUTUMN’S BRIEF REIGN. By S. Cornish WATKINS. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 


LONGMAN’S 


SEELEY & 00'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. Price 7s, 6d. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


By Artuur R. Ropgs, M.A. With 9 Portraits on Copper after Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, &c. Large-paper Copies (150 only), 21s. net. 


Now ready, Price 6s. 


GLIMPSES of ITALIAN SOCIETY in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. From the “Journey” of Mrs. Piozzi, With 
an Introduction by the Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO, and several 
Illustrations. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. Price 5s. 


THE AFGHAN WARS. ByArcurparp Forzes. 


With 4 Portraits and several Plans; Library Edition (200 Copies only), 
10s. 6d. net. 


Now ready. Price 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By 


Captain WiLMoT, R.N. With many Illustrations. 


Now ready. Price 6s, 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES. 


With especial reference to changes in Architecture and Topography. By 
P.G. Hamerron. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
“ A book for which to be thankful.”—Anti-Jacobin. 
“To those who know what value to set on a delicate and appreciative criticism, 
a genuine love of art, and a good literary style, we cordially recommend it,” 
Saturday Review. 


Now ready. Price 21s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of SAMUEL 
PALMER. Written and Edited by A. If. Parmer. With 9 Copper-plates 
and other Illustrations. Large §8vo. cloth; Large-paper Copies (100 
only), 42s. net. 


Now ready. Price 21s. 


THE PRESENT STATE of the FINE ARTS 


in FRANCE. By P.G. Hamerros. With many Etchings and other llus- 
trations. Large-paper Copies (100 only), 42s. net. 


Now ready. Price 21s. 


THE BRITISH SEAS. By W. Crark 


With Chapters by P. G. Hamenroy, A. J. Caunca, James Purves, and 
CHARLES CAGNEY. Illustrated with Etchings and Engravings and many 
Vignettes after J. C. Hook, R.A., Henry Moore, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, A.R.A., 
Hamilton Macallum, and many other Marine Painters. Cloth, with gilt 
edges ; Large-paper Copies (100 only), 42s. net. 


“The volume is so well written and so charmingly got up that it is sure to be 
perennially attractive.” —TZimes. 


Price 35s. 


THE “PORTFOLIO” VOLUME for 1891. 


Being the Second of the New Series. With 36 Etchings and other Engravings, 
aud many minor Illustrations. Cloth ; half-morocco, 42s, 


Now ready. Price 5s, 
NEW CLASSICAL STORY BY THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 


THE BURNING of ROME: a Story of the 
Times of Nero. By the Rev. A. J.Cauncu. With 16 Coloured Illustrations.. 


“Professor A. J. Church possesses extraordinary skill in realizing for modern 
readers the life and movement of ancient times.” —&ecord. 


Now ready. Price 5s, 


THE STORY of the ILIAD. By the Rev. 


A.J,Cuurcu, With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


Now ready. Price 5s, 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY. By the 
Rev. A. J.Ouurce. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


“The two volumes just issued by Messrs, Secley & Co., under the title of ‘ The 
Story of the Iliad’ and ‘The Story of the Odyssey,’ represent the original with 
singular success, Both volumes deserve to have a wide circulation.” —Aecord, 


MRS. MARSHALL'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready. Price 5s. 


WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL: a Sto 


and Norwich in the Days of Bishop Hall. By Mrs. 
Llustrations. 


of Exeter 


HALL. With 


Now ready. Price 5s. 


A PAIR of ORIGINALS: a Story. 


Warp, Author of “ Fresh from the Fens.” With Illustrations, 


By E. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, “— 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS, 


Now publishing, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


%,® A Series of Short Biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in 
historic order the lives and work of those leading actors in our affairs who by thelr direct influence have left an abiding 


_ mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position of Great Britain among States. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 


PITT. By Lord Rosgsery. 


THE TIMES.—* Brilliant and fascinating. ... The style is terse, masculine, nervous, articulate, and 
clear; the grasp of circumstance and character is firm, penetrating, luminous, and unprejudiced; the judg- 
ment is broad, generous, humorous, and scrupulously candid. . . . It is not only a lumiaous estimate of Pitt's 
character and policy, it isalso a brilliant gallery of portraits.” 

MORNING POST.—“None of the many biographical sketches published during recent years will better 
‘repay perusal than this, and certainly none has been marked, on the whole, by a more impartial judgment of 
history, whether national or individual.” 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK, UNIFORM WITH MR. HUGH THOMSON’S 
EDITION OF THE “VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskett. With a Preface by ANNE 
THACKERAY and Illustrations by THomson. 
BY J. L. KIPLING, C.LE. 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A Popular Sketch of Indian 
Animals in their Relations with the People. By Joun Lockwoop Krrtiye, C.LE, With many Illustra- 


tions by the Author. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— A volume of animal lore, anda right excellent one it will be pronounced by all 
those interested in folk and animal lore...... Mr. Kipling has maaged tocompress into 400 pages aa unusually 
large amount of really interesting information. He is scientific without being pedantic. and chatty without 
ever becoming garrulous......The general public will welcome the book chiefly on account of its most amusing 
and cheerfully instructive contents ; and those who expect much will, for the nonce, not be disappointed, The 


‘book is full of good stories, and of charming illustrations.” 
A NEW BOOK ON EGYPT. 
Just ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


IN CAIRO. By W. Morton Futrertoy. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR S, H. BUTCHER. 
’ Just published, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. 
Butcuer, M.A.. Professor of Greek, Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
of University College, Oxford. 

THE TIMES.—* An admirable and scholarly vol Well adapted to display the rare combination of 
finished scholarship with acute critical insight which is Profess»r Butcher's characteristic gifs.” 
BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 
ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


THE STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Pilea for its 


Recognition and Organization at the Universities. By Jonn CuurtTon COLLINs. 

THE TIMES.—* Mr. Collins writes forcibly, learnedly, and persuasively, and he certainly succeeds in 
showing how the too exclusively philological study of modern literatures at present patronized by the Uni- 
versities terds to encourage a somewhat narrowly pedantic spirit, and to divest literature as such of nearly all 
that gives it its abiding hold on the human mind.” 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. By Mrs. Moresworta. 


With Illustrations by LEstiz BRooKE, 
SPECTATOR.—* A simple story written in Mrs. Molesworth’s best style.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. net. 
POEMS. By the late Wirttam Catpwett Roscor. Edited 
by his Daughter, EuizaBerH Mary Roscor. 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BATTLES, BIVOUACS, and BARRACKS. By ArcarpaLp 


Forses, LL.D. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 
Just ready, Vols. I. and II. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. By 
the late FrepERICK Denison Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln's Inn, In 6 vols. Crown Svo. 
price 3s.6d. each Monthly from October. 

*,* These sermons have long been out of print, and it has been thought that anew edition of them would be 
acceptable to the wide circle of Mr. Maurice's admirers. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR A. F. KIRKPATRICK. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


THE DIVINE LIBRARY of the OLD TESTAMENT: 
its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. Five Lectures by A. F. KirKPaTaick, 
B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Ely. 
THE TIMES.—* An eloquent and temperate plea for the critical study of the Scriptures.” 
SCOTTISH LEADER —* A little book which ought to do good service as a really useful introduction to any 


study of the literature of this subject.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of VALUE on the 


LINES of MENGER WIESER and BOHM BAWERK. By WILLIAM Smaart, M.A., Lecturer in Political 
Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 


THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. 3s.6d. » 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 


Second Series. 


By the Rev. ALFrep J. Cuurcn. With Illustrations 
afcer Julius Schnorr. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE 


Crown 8vo. price reduced to 33. 6d, 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 


First Series. 

THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER 
RE-ISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY” 
SERIES. 

Just ready, 18mo. cloth, each 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF SHELLEY. 
Selected and Arranged by SroprorD A. BRooxk, M.A, 


THE FAIRY BOOK. 


The Best Fairy Stories. Selected by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Chosen and Edited by MArrHEW ARNOLD, 


EDITED BY CANON AINGER. 
Just realy, 18mo. cloth, Is. net. 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. 


With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. 
A'so a Large-paper Edition, Globe 8v0. uncut 
edges, 38, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


DECEMBER 1591, Price One Shilling, contains— 

1, A FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA, By Basr 
Harre. (Cncluded.) 

2. WILLIAM COBBETT. By George Sarntspury. 

3. THE EXPERIENCES OF AN AFRICA 
TRADER By H. E. M. 

4. TRYPHENA AND TRYPHOSA. 

5. THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 

6. IN PRAISE OF MOPS. 

7. OUR FIRST-BORN., 

8 A ROMANCE OF CAIRO. By the Very Ret, 
BurcHer. 

9. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
THE 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


Christmas Double Number, Price One Shilling, 
contains— 

1, CHRISTABEL. Engraved by W. Spielmeser 
afcer the Bronze Bust by G. G. Frampton 
Front. 

2. SONG OF THE WOODPECKER. Atrap 

USTIN. 

3. TIGERS AND TIGER-HUNTING. Sir Samom 
W. Baker. Illustrations by Harry Dixon, 

4. A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. (To be continued) 
W. Crank Lllustrstions by W. 
Overend. 

5. ESKIMOS—ANCIENT AND MODERN, Barat 
A. E. NorvenskiOLp. (Translated from tht 
French by MAkyY Froups.) With Ilustratio 

6. FASHIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CEY- 
TURY. Mrs. Strange Burson. LIllustratiom 

7. MEMORIES OF FONTAINEBLEAU. G 
ALLEN. Illustrations by W. Biscombe Gardne. 

8. “SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP! THE MOTH 
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to their children ou Sunday afternoons will find Mr, 
Church's volume admirably adacted for that Purpose, 
The explanatory notes, which are occasionally given 
: at the foot of the page, grapple with the real! difficul. 
Hi ties of the text in a clear, brief, and simple way ...., 
I; Appropriately illustrated from drawings by Julius 
Schnorr, an artist whose pictures lent special interest 
/ to the previous volume.” 
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